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THE LIFE AND WORK OF GEORGE M. WRONG 


HEN George MacKinnon Wrong died on June 28, 1948, 

after a long illness (during which he lost his eyesight, but 

not his Christian faith and courage), there passed away one of the 
great Canadians of his time. 

As appears from the charming Chronicle of a Family, which he 
wrote in 1938 for private circulation, he was not born with a 
silver spoon in his mouth. He came of excellent English and 
Scottish stock, and was born in 1860 on the farm at Grovesend, 
in Elgin County, near Lake Erie, which his grandfather had carved 
out of the forest. But his father, whose ambition was to be a poet 
and inventor, did not make a success of the farm, and lost it by 
foreclosure of the mortgage. In the neighbouring village of Vienna, 
to which he then moved, he never succeeded in making more than a 
bare livelihood. ‘‘He was always,’ wrote his son, ‘‘on the eve of 
making some invention that might lead to fortune; a goal, how- 
ever, never obtained.... I sing no praises of poverty, whose 
pangs I know.” There was, fortunately, in Vienna a good grammar 
school, in which the young George Wrong must have received a 
thorough grounding; but when he had absorbed all the Vienna 
grammar school could give him, he was turned loose to make his 
own way in the world. After a year spent with relatives at Toledo, 
he came to Toronto (which was destined to be his home for the 
rest of his life), and took a position as a clerk in a mercantile house. 

It was while in this employ that he decided to try to qualify 
himself for holy orders in the Church of England. There had been 
recently opened in the school house of St. James Cathedral in 
Toronto a “Protestant Episcopal Divinity School,” which was 
incorporated in 1879 as Wycliffe College; and he enrolled himself 
in 1879 as a theological student in this college, under the in- 
struction of its principal and sole full-time professor, the Reverend 
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J. P. Sheraton. In 1880, with the aid of private tutors, he matricu- 
lated into the University of Toronto; and he proceeded to take 
his theological and his arts courses concurrently, as was possible 
in those days. For a young man who had only a grammar school 
education to attempt a programme of this sort smacked of temer- 
ity; and the fact that he surmounted the test with flying colours 
is perhaps our first indication that George M. Wrong was a man 
of exceptional ability and force of character. He himself after- 
wards acknowledged the debt he owed to Principal Sheraton, who 
was an excellent scholar, and also to his teachers in the University, 
such as Sir Daniel Wilson and Professor George Paxton Young; 
but his success was, without question, mainly due to his own 
efforts. It was probably at this time that he contracted the habit, 
which he continued for nearly the whole of his working life, of 
rising at five o’clock in the morning, and finishing a goodly part 
of his day’s work before breakfast. 

In 1883 he graduated from University College, with first-class 
honours in mental and moral philosophy; and shortly afterwards 
he was ordained a clergyman of the Church of England. Though 
then and later he was frequently a most acceptable occupant of 
Anglican pulpits, he never, however, had a charge; for immediate- 
ly after graduation and ordination he was appointed lecturer in 
ecclesiastical history and liturgics in Wycliffe College. That he 
was from the first a success in his new post may be inferred from 
the fact that Principal Sheraton, at the Wycliffe convocation in 
1884, referred to the “‘marked ability” with which he had dis- 
charged his duties, and prophesied that, “‘if life and strength are 
spared to him, he will prove a master in the study to which he has 
devoted himself.”” Not always do prophecies come so true. 

Professor Wrong remained a member of the staff of Wycliffe 
College for nine years. It was during these years that he laid the 
foundations of his later work, and in particular acquired that 
working knowledge of French, German, Italian, and mediaeval 
Latin which was in later years part of his equipment as an his- 
torian. During the summer vacations he frequently went abroad, 
to study at Oxford or at Berlin; and his progress in German was 
evidently such that he was able to attend lectures in history at 
the University of Berlin. 

I suspect that Sir Daniel Wilson, the president of the University 
of Toronto, who was also professor of history in the University, 
and who was on terms of close intimacy with the young lecturer 
on church history at Wycliffe College, may have suggested to 
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him the possibility of his succeeding him in the chair of history; 
and it is probable that, if Sir Daniel Wilson had retired, he might 
have recommended Professor Wrong for this chair. In the summer 
of 1892, however, Sir Daniel Wilson died. Professor Wrong, who 
was then studying in Oxford, decided to apply for the vacant post. 
Even when it was made clear to him that the University, which 
was at that time desperately poor, proposed to appoint only a 
lecturer in history, rather than a professor, he persisted in his 
application, although it meant for him a diminution in salary. 
He received the appointment; and, two years later, when it was 
decided to appoint a professor of modern history, he was promoted 
to the rank of professor. 

Then the storm broke. Few people now remember that the 
appointment of Professor Wrong as professor of history in the 
University of Toronto was one of the chief causes of the famous 
“students’ strike’ in University College in 1895. In 1886, Pro- 
fessor Wrong had married Sophia, the only surviving daughter of 
the Honourable Edward Blake, who was then the leader of the 
Liberal party in Canada, and was also the chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. Long before 1894 Edward Blake had ceased 
to be the leader of the Liberal party; and, though he was still the 
chancellor of the University of Toronto, he had been living in 
England since 1892. No one who knew Edward Blake would ever 
have suspected him of exerting pressure to bring about the ap- 
pointment of his son-in-law to any position; and in fact the 
appointment lay with the Ontario government, with which 
Edward Blake had long since ceased to have any connexion. But 
it was perhaps natural that charges of nepotism should have been 
made; and there is no doubt that there were elements in the 
University that were not loath to see Professor Wrong’s appoint- 
ment made the ground for an attack on the chancellor. The 
attack began with editorials in the Varsity, the students’ paper, 
criticizing the appointment; and these were followed by a letter 
to the Globe from Professor William Dale, the associate professor 
of Latin, in which definite charges were made that improper 
influences had been at work in Professor Wrong’s appointment. 
For writing this letter Professor Dale was dismissed by the govern- 
ment from his post; and it was his dismissal that was the signal 
for the ‘‘students’ strike” in University College, in which the 
ringleaders were, among others, two undergraduates who have 
since gained great distinction in political life—the present prime 
minister of Canada, the Right Honourable W. L. Mackenzie King, 
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and the late Lord Greenwood, the only graduate of the University 
of Toronto who has ever had the honour of being summoned by 
the Crown to the British House of Lords. 

This is not the place, however, to embark on a history of the 
troubles that rocked the University of Toronto in 1895. Suffice it 
to say that the Ontario government appointed a royal commission, 
under the chairmanship of Chief Justice (afterwards Sir) Thomas 
Wardlaw Taylor, to enquire into the numerous charges made in 
regard to the conduct of affairs in the University, and, among 
these, into the charge made of improper influences at work in 
Professor Wrong’s appointment; and that the royal commission 
found that there was no foundation for any charge, “‘or even 
suspicion,” that Edward Blake had used his influence as chancellor 
to secure the appointment of his son-in-law to the chair in history. 

That this episode was a harrowing experience for Professor 
Wrong cannot be doubted. It was perhaps, however, a blessing 
in disguise; for it spurred him on to prove to the world that he 
was worthy of the appointment that had been conferred on him. 
That he did this in full measure, pressed down, and running over, 
no one can now question. He was head of the department of 
history in the University of Toronto for over a third of a century; 
and during this time his achievements far outshone those of any 
Canadian historian of his time. 

In the first place, he proved himself to be a great teacher. 
Whatever may have been the attitude of the students of 1895 
toward his work, it was not long before he came to be regarded as 
the most popular and stimulating lecturer in the University. I can 
well remember a fellow-student of mine, in those far-off days just 
after the turn of the century, who, having been lured from the 
billiard-room in the Students’ Union to attend one of Professor 
Wrong’s lectures, emerged from the lecture-room and exclaimed 
with a sort of gasp, “‘My —, that went just like five minutes.” 
I have heard many lecturers on history, some of them bearing 
great names; but I have never heard one who, in my humble and 
perhaps prejudiced judgment, could hold a candle to Professor 
Wrong. I have sometimes tried to analyse the secret of his 
success. The nearest I can come to it is a remark he once made to 
me when, on graduation from the University, I asked for his advice 
as to whether I should specialize in English or in history. He was 
loath to advise me at first; but at last he said, pregnantly, “After 
all, history is life itself.’’ Was it because he regarded history as 
“‘life itself”’ that he made such a success of teaching it? 
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Professor Wrong was the first to introduce Canadian history 
into the curriculum of a Canadian university; and he always 
regarded a knowledge of Canadian history as a prime requisite 
for young Canadians. He was also the first to introduce into a 
Canadian university the Oxford tutorial method of instruction, 
whereby an instructor is able to discuss historical problems with a 
small group of students, in such a way as to make these problems 
live for them. 

As one of his pupils has testified: ‘‘Professor Wrong met each 
group with a never-failing interest and enthusiasm, putting 
beginners at their ease by calling the discussion ‘an intellectual 
football match.’ For their essays students found themselves— 
often for the first time—reading long, standard books, and learning 
to evaluate evidence. They learned, too, something of the art of 
writing: to organize material in an orderly way, and to take pains 
to achieve clear and easy expression. No one who was in that 
quiet room in University College (with the presumably-learned 
dog Woggles under the desk) will forget his introduction to the 
reading, writing, and interpretation of history.” 

In this connexion, mention should perhaps be made of the 
Historical Club, which Professor Wrong founded in Toronto in 
1904. This club, which was long unique in character, is com- 
posed of twenty-five undergraduates of the third and fourth years 
in any faculty, and meets, not in barren class rooms, but in the 
houses of prominent citizens of Toronto, where papers are read 
and discussed. For many a promising undergraduate, membership 
in this club has been an education in itself. 

It may be noted in passing that Professor Wrong was not 
only a great teacher himself, but that he had the faculty of sur- 
rounding himself, as the department of history at Toronto grew, 
with promising younger colleagues. The first of these was E. J. 
Kylie, a scholar of a character so beautiful and a mind so brilliant 
that it might have been suspected that he was one of those whom 
the gods love: he died on active service during the First World 
War. Among others who served under Professor Wrong may be 
mentioned Professor Keith Feiling (later a don at Christ Church, 
Oxford), Mr. Kenneth Bell (later senior dean at Balliol College, 
Oxford), Mr. R. Hodder-Williams (now the head of the London 
publishing firm of Hodder and Stoughton), Professor George M. 
Smith (later dean of arts at the University of Alberta), the Right 
Honourable Vincent Massey (now chancellor of the University of 
Toronto), Professor W. P. M. Kennedy (now dean of the School 
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of Law in the University of Toronto), Mr. Hume Wrong (now 
Canadian ambassador at Washington), Mr. Lester Pearson (now 
Minister for External Affairs at Ottawa), Professor J. R. Brebner 
(now a professor of history in Columbia University), and the fol- 
lowing members of the present modern history staff at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto: Professors R. Flenley, F. H. Underhill, G. W. 
Brown, and G. P. de T. Glazebrook. Professor Wrong was not 
one of those who brooked no rival near the throne. 

In the second place, Professor Wrong proceeded after 1895 to 
take an active interest in public affairs. He was not in any sense a 
politician; and he never identified himself with any political 
party. But whenever any political issue in which he was interested 
appeared on the horizon, he did not hesitate to let his views be 
known, whether by letters to the newspapers, or by articles in 
leading journals, or by public addresses. Especial reference ought 
perhaps to be made to his life-long efforts to bring about harmony 
between Ontario and Quebec, through the ‘‘Bonne Entente’”’ 
movement, and in other ways. He always had a leaning toward 
public life; and I know that at one period he would have liked 
to be appointed to represent Canada at Washington, as his friend 
Lord Bryce had represented Great Britain there. It was no doubt 
a satisfaction to him to know, before he died, that his son, Mr. 
Hume Wrong, had been appointed to the position in which he 
would have liked to serve. 

It is, however, by his contributions to Canadian historical 
scholarship that Professor Wrong will be chiefly remembered. 
The first of these was made, shortly after the troubles of 1895, 
when he conceived the idea of founding the Review of Historical 
Publications Relating to Canada, an annual which was destined to 
become in 1920 the quarterly Canadian Historical Review. The 
first volume of this Review was published by him in 1897, single- 
handed and at his own risk; the next year he associated with 
himself in the editorship of the Review, Mr. H. H. Langton, the 
librarian of the University; and at a later stage I was pressed into 
service as a sort of printer’s devil and chore-boy. From the 
beginning Professor Wrong established in the Review a high 
standard of historical criticism. Good work received generous 
praise; but any work that fell short of historical truth and accu- 
racy was handled without gloves. These criticisms sometimes 
caused acute resentment. General Cruikshank’s devastating 
review of the eighth volume of William Kingsford’s History of 
Canada, published anonymously in the first issue of the Review, 
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roused reverberations even within the Senate chamber of the 
University. Other examples of severe criticism meted out will be 
found in the notice of John Ross Robertson’s History of Free- 
masonry in Canada, in the fifth volume of the Review, and the 
anonymous review (actually written by Professor Wrong himself) 
of J. Edmond Roy’s Rapport sur les archives de France relatives a 
lV histoire du Canada, in the sixteenth volume of the Review. Many 
editors prefer the less heroic course of dismissing bad books with 
faint praise or with a mere bibliographical note; but Professor 
Wrong believed he had a duty to the public to perform, and I do 
not think it can be doubted that the high standard of criticism 
he set in the Review of Historical Publications had a most benefi- 
cent effect on Canadian historiography when it needed it most. 

No less momentous was the part he played in the foundation 
in 1905 of the Champlain Society. I am not sure who first sug- 
gested the idea of founding in Canada a publishing society, similar 
to the Hakluyt and Surtees societies in Great Britain and the 
Prince Society in the United States, which should undertake the 
publication of rare or unpublished materials relating to Canadian 
history; but the idea took shape over a luncheon-table, at which 
were present Sir Edmund Walker, Professor Wrong, Professor 
Colby of McGill, and Dr. James Bain of the Toronto Public 
Library. An organization meeting was held in the board room of 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce in Toronto; Sir Edmund Walker 
was elected the president of the society, and Professor Wrong its 
editorial secretary. Professor Wrong acted as general editor of 
the society’s publications until shortly before Sir Edmund Walker’s 
death in 1924, and the high standard of scholarship and book- 
making that has always characterized the society’s volumes was 
set by him. He succeeded Sir Edmund Walker as president of the 
society in 1924; and more recently, on the death of Sir Robert 
Borden, he was elected honorary president of the society. He 
edited for the society in 1939 one of its most successful volumes, 
Sagard’s Long Journey to the Country of the Hurons. 

Another field in which Professor Wrong made his influence 
felt was in that of history text-books in Canada. During the 
nineteenth century the history text-books authorized for use in 
Canadian schools had been of such a dry-as-dust and pedestrian 
character as to give students a repugnance for history. But 
Professor Wrong’s The British Nation, published in 1903, set a 
new fashion in history text-books in Canada. Written in nervous 
and vivid English, with an eye to the colour and human interest 
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of history, it made British history come to life for successive 
generations of Canadian students; and the text-books which he 
subsequently wrote, both in British and Canadian history, for 
both primary and secondary schools, made the school-children of 
the first quarter of the twentieth century even more his debtors. 

Of his more substantive contributions to Canadian historical 
literature, it may be said confidently that few of them will be soon 
superseded. His life of the Earl of Elgin is as authoritative and 
readable today as when it was published in 1905; and his A 
Canadian Manor and Its Seigneurs, recounting the early history 
of Murray Bay, where he spent his summers for many years, will 
always remain one of the most charming essays in Canadian local 
history. In 1914 he undertook, with Mr. Langton, to edit for 
Robert Glasgow, an enterprising Canadian publisher, the series of 
volumes entitled ‘“‘The Chronicles of Canada’’: and these volumes, 
of which more than 30,000 sets were sold, did more to popularize 
Canadian history among the people of Canada than any previous 
publication. Professor Wrong did not himself contribute any 
volumes to the series; but it was a significant fact that when 
Robert Glasgow went to New York, and proceeded to repeat with 
the “Chronicles of America” the success he had made of the 
“Chronicles of Canada,” it was to Professor Wrong that he turned 
when he was looking for the best person to write Washington and 
His Comrades in Arms. 

It had long been Professor Wrong’s ambition to write a series 
of volumes covering the history of Canada; and in 1927 he retired 
from the chair of modern history in the University of Toronto 
with the express object of finding time to realize this ambition. 
The first fruits of his leisure were the two volumes of The Rise and 
Fall of New France, which, if they do not quite supersede Francis 
Parkman, at least rival him and bring him up to date. They were 
marked not only by Parkman’s command of the apparatus of 
scholarship, but also by Parkman’s mastery of that immemorial 
art of telling a story. These volumes were followed by Canada 
and the American Revolution, which covered the first years of 
British rule in Canada. There, however, the venture halted. 
Professor Wrong was persuaded by his publisher to write a popular 
history of Canada in one volume for the United States market; 
and when in 1938 he had finished The Canadians (what a splendid 
title that was!), he was forced to recognize that his working days 
were over. 

The long illness of his last years has perhaps somewhat ob- 
scured, for those who went to see him then, the memory of what 
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Professor Wrong was like in his prime. Though of medium stature, 
erect but not athletic, and with a look in his eyes habitually mild 
and gentle, he nevertheless gave the impression of unfailing energy. 
He was never idle; and he walked with a rapid gait, as if the next 
task were calling him. The range of his activities was amazing. 
One would have thought that, especially when he was the sole 
member of the department, his departmental duties, which in- 
cluded lecturing, reading essays, interviewing students, and mark- 
ing examination papers, as well as writing and editing books, would 
have sufficed to fill his time; but even then he found time for 
extra-curricular activities such as helping to administer the affairs 
of a girls’ school and occasionally preaching sermons on Sundays. 
He was for years closely associated with the Society for the Refor- 
mation of Inebriates; and he played a leading part at Ketchum 
Hall, where he had a Bible class or club for workingmen. He had a 
wonderful capacity for making and keeping friends; and among 
his friends were numbered not only a president of the United 
States and several prime ministers of Canada, but also poor 
scholars and penniless refugees. His hospitality was unbounded; 
and during most of his life he kept open house for those who 
knocked at his door. He was a charming host, and always kept a 
most generous table. It was his frequent custom to offer his 
guests snuff from his grandfather’s snuff-box, and to take a pinch 
himself—not, I think, because he really liked snuff, but because 
he liked its social implications! He dressed carefully, with a 
touch of distinction; and he was always very severe with those of 
his juniors whose sartorial standards did not come up to his own. 
He was also particular about speech and deportment. He himself 
spoke with an accent more euphonious than that of the Canadian 
countryside; and his pronunciation was faultless. Those of his 
juniors who erred in either speech or deportment were likely to 
hear about it. ‘‘What I want is a scholar and a gentleman,”’ I once 
heard him say, laughingly, when there was a vacancy on his staff 
to be filled, ‘‘and if he knows any history, so much the better.” 

In the Chronicle of a Family, he tells us that his father, who 
was an expert in wood-carving, made for him ‘‘the rather beautiful 
table’”’ on which most of his books and lectures were written, and 
that on it he had carved the very appropriate words from Chaucer: 

Gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly teche. 
That may well serve as his epitaph. It was his motto throughout 
life. 
W. S. WALLACE 

The University of Toronto. 
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THE DIFFICULTIES OF THE HUDSON’S 
BAY COMPANY’S PENETRATION 
OF THE WEST 


7 hundred years ago Joseph Robson accused the Hudson's 
Bay Company of “sleeping at the edge of a frozen sea,”! 
to the neglect of vague but glowing opportunities further afield, 
and his biting phrase has become one of the standing clichés 
of Canadian history. It is matched by the generally accepted 
doctrine which Chester Martin expressed perhaps as concisely 
as anybody when he wrote “in the conflict between the River 
[St. Lawrence] and the Bay almost every natural advantage 
for the fur trade was found on the side of the Hudson’s Bay 
route.” There is often truth in a widely accepted opinion, and 
this one is true to the extent that the river routes from the Bay 
to the fur country were far shorter than those from Montreal. 
Of these shorter routes the Hudson’s Bay Company long failed 
to make effective use, as Robson complained; it attempted no 
inland settlements in the best fur country till it was forestalled 
there by traders who had come all the way from Montreal, and, 
in spite of its apparent advantages, had lost its monopoly of the 
fur trade. And why did it thus to outward appearance sleep 
beside the frozen sea? The explanation most often implied is 
(to put it in its very crudest and therefore clearest form) that its 
servants were Englishmen and, being English, lacked energy, 
drive, courage, and every other virtue demanded by the fur trade. 
But even if some of the most successful Pedlars from Montreal 
had not also been English, the attempt to explain the triumphs 
of the Company’s rivals on “racial’’ grounds should commend 
itself to no intelligent person. In fact the Company’s troubles 
are explained by difficulties of transport which did not affect 
the men from Montreal and are often overlooked today. So far 
from ‘‘almost every natural advantage for the fur trade’’ lying 
on the side of Hudson Bay rather than the St. Lawrence, the 
River, on the contrary, provided everything that was wanted for 
reaching the fur country, the Bay nothing. The things required 
were three—canoes, men, and skill in inland navigation. In the 
forests by the St. Lawrence the splendid white birch, whose bark 
was essential for canoes, abounded; on the shores of the Bay it 


1J. Robson, An Account of Six Years Residence in Hudson's Bay, (London, 1759), 6. 
2C. Martin, Simpson's Athabasca Journal (Toronto, 1938), xvii. 
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did not grow.’ On the banks of the St. Lawrence lived an already 
large white population, who had been bred up to all the arts 
of canoemanship, and whose surplus manpower gladly enlisted 
in the fur trade. In dreary contrast to the teeming Frenchmen 
by the River, the Bay’s sole white inhabitants were the imperman- 
ent and quasi-monastic servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
numbering barely 200 all told, by Andrew Graham’s census of 
1771, and scattered among half a dozen widely-dispersed forts 
where all were fully employed. They mostly came from the 
Orkney Isles, and were not an effeminate crew, but they had no 
knowledge of canoes and on the rapids of Canadian rivers were 
as useless as the Quebec habitant would have been in an open 
boat among the wild tides and gales of the northern seas where 
the Orkney fisherman won his living. Nor, as will be seen, 
could even these unskilled Europeans be recruited in the numbers 
required when the Company had most need of them. 

Lacking men, skill in canoemanship, and even the raw material 
of which to make canoes, the Company’s servants at the Bay 
faced heavy disadvantages indeed; how they struggled to over- 
come them is our subject here. 

Canoes were the first need. In 1773 the Company’s London 
committeemen knew the resources of the Northland better, 
perhaps, than some recent Canadian writers and were perfectly 
aware of the impossibility of producing canoes at York. When 
they sent Samuel Hearne inland in 1774, they accordingly 
instructed him to procure as many birchrind canoes as possible 
in the interior where birches grew;’ and if the spectacle of traders 
on the coast, with goods to move inland, seeking transport at 
their destination rather than their base smacks of putting the 
cart before the horse, it was still the only way the botany of the 
North permitted the craft to be obtained. The order to procure 
canoes inland was easily given; to carry it out was another 
matter. Canoemaking was a skilled art which even the French 
of the St. Lawrence, with birches all about them, had been slow 
to learn;* on the shores of the Bay the Company’s men had never 
had the chance to try it. For lack of skilled craftsmen, therefore, 

‘For the northern limits of the white birch (Betula peerriiers) : in the valleys of 


the Hayes and Nelson Rivers see the Geological Survey of Canada, Reports of Explora- 


tions and Surveys, “"- “ Report... on the Churchill and Nelson Rivers, by Mr. Robert 
Bell (Ottawa, 1880), 3 


—. 4G, Bryce, The Remarkable History of the Hudson’s Bay Company (Toronto, 1900), 


5}. B. Tyrrell, Journals of Hearne and Turnor (Toronto, 1934), 157 
6G. de T. Glazebrook, A History of Transportation in Canada (Toronto, 1938), 5 
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Hearne could only “bespeak a number of Ready made Canoes 
from the Indians.’’’ In so doing he set a precedent; for long the 
Hudson’s Bay Company perforce relied on Indians as canoe- 
builders and in this, as in all else, found them a broken reed. They 
readily promised the canoes required, and as readily broke their 
word;® even when they fulfilled their promises their craft were 
anything but satisfactory. For carrying trade goods a canoe 
had to be large, but the native Indian canoe was small; the 
splendid canots de maitre and canots du nord of the Pedlars were 
French creations, that proved beyond the comprehension of a 
Western Indian. ‘‘[I] cannot prevail upon them to make them 
much larger than common canoes,’’® wrote Hearne of his Indian 
canoebuilders in 1775; later he describes the very best canoes 
that he, Matthew Cocking, and Ferdinand Jacobs of York Fort 
could acquire as “much larger than the common sort’ but 
‘nothing like what I would have them, being so long and narrow 
and noways burthensome...and only fit to row Wagers in.’’! 
In 1779 Philip Turnor was to reinforce Hearne’s words, writing— 
“‘the Canadians have greatly the advantage of the Honourable 
Company as five of their men with one canoe will carry as much 
goods as ten of the Honourable Company’s men with five canoes.’”” 
The consequence was such a shortage of trade goods inland as 
caused the Hudson’s Bay Company to lose annually 18,000 
Made Beaver on the Saskatchewan alone, so Turnor reckoned 
in 1779; and sometimes they could not even get out the furs 
they did trade."* Meanwhile the Pedlars, amply equipped and 
lavishly supplied, went on from strength to strength. 

Here was a problem which Hearne early made an ingenious 
attempt to solve. He gathered information about his rivals 
with the care and thoroughness of a first-class intelligence officer 
and reported the Pedlars’ canoes as “carrying upwards of 2 
tons’’* and having each “4 working men’’’—an equation of 
half a ton of trade goods brought inland for each employee hired. 


a Hearne and Turnor Journals, 157. 
wu. 

®*Tbid., 150. 

107bid., 175. ‘Row Wagers” is an allusion to races for side stakes between Thames 
Watermen, akin to the annual race for Doggett’s Coat and Badge which was founded 
by the actor, Thomas Doggett, in 1716 and is still rowed. The metaphor comes very 
naturally to Hearne who was Cockney-born. 

"Tbid., 154. 

127 bid. 

%Glazebrook, Transportation in Canada, 51. 

“Tyrrell, Hearne and Turnor Journals, 123. 

I bid., 159. 
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With this equation in mind he proposed that wooden craft ‘‘made 
after the canoe form’’ should be prefabricated in England and 
sent in pieces to York to be assembled there. These must carry 
“upwards of one Ton burthen” and “‘be so portable that 2 Men 
may carry them one forth of a Mile at least without resting.” 
Let a trial of such craft be made in England, wrote Hearne in 
1776, and ‘‘if found to answer (which will be easily known by its 
Portablness) no time should be lost’’!*in providing them at the Bay. 

Anything that might crack the transport bottleneck was 
worth attempting in a time so critical for the Company as 1776. 
The trial was made, as Hearne proposed, the craft prepared 
and shipped without loss of time; the result was merely disap- 
pointment. Already in 1779 Turnor was writing the obituary 
of these imported craft; ‘‘much too short for their breadth”’ 
was his comment, and the risk of accident meant “they could 
never take a wooden canoe without a boatbuilder,’’”’ whereas 
anyone could speedily mend a birch canoe; and, for all the 
modern fashion of never writing the word ‘‘canoe’”’ unprefaced 
by that weary adjective “‘frail,’”’ Turnor, who knew what he 
was talking about, remarked that birchrind was much tougher 
stuff than might be supposed.'® 

So to birchbark the Company perforce returned, and somehow 
at sometime their servants in the fur country produced the craft 
required. Precisely how and when is obscure. What is certain is 
that when Turnor was back on the Saskatchewan in 1792 the 
Company had the canoes it needed. That summer William 
Tomison actually left three surplus new canoes behind him at 
Manchester House on his trip out to York;!* so much for quantity. 
Then again, on Turnor’s journey up the Nelson River in July of 
that year “‘each Canoe had an Indian lad but unacquainted with 
large Canoes.’ The Indian’s unfamiliarity with the Company’s 
craft would imply that now their canoes were of the right size 
and proportions; the fact that one of the craft carried a crew of 
five and the other of four in addition to a considerable cargo points 
in the same direction. Certainly if there had been anything wrong 
with the nine canoes with which Tomison went up the Saskat- 
chewan in 1794 in company with the Nor’ Westers,” it would 
not have escaped the eye of that critical Scot, Duncan M’Gillivray, 
who never let slip an opportunity for a crack at his English rivals. 

Ibid, 174. \[bid., 256. 18] bid. 


19 Tbid., 487. 2°Tbid., 560. 
1A. S. Morton, The Journal of Duncan M'Gillivray (Toronto, 1929), 37. 
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So the necessary craft were found, but the mere acquisition of 
canoes stressed the second problem—the problem of finding skilled 
crews to paddle them. The Company had a nucleus of men who 
knew the job—oldtimers like Hearne, Tomison, Cocking, and 
Batt who had wintered inland. But these men were a very small 
handful. Hearne himself, the governor-to-be of Cumberland 
House, had his “‘whole time . . . taken up with the Management of 
one of the Cannoes both out and home,’ on the journeys of 
1774-75 as the other white men in his party were all novices. 
In part, at least, for this reason the Company used Indians to 
transport goods inland on their earlier ventures. Indeed, to use 
Indians was the natural, the obvious thing; they could be 
recruited on the spot; they knew the routes; they were born and 
bred to be canoemen; for a century they had been bringing 
canoeloads of fur down to the Bay each summer and for many 
years individual Hudson’s Bay Company men had been going 
back to winter with them. But of course the employment of 
Indians was a failure. There was a great difference between 
sending a single white inland to wander as the Indians’ guest, 
with no set time-table or special objective other than returning 
to the Bay in summer, and trying to get Indians to shift a number 
of men and a lot of goods to a particular spot by a particular 
date. Says E. T. Seton after a summer’s travelling with Indians— 
“‘when they are alone they are manageable... but the more of 
them the worse. They combine, as Pike says, the meanest 
qualities of a savage and an unscrupulous money lender. The 
worst one in a crowd seems most readily followed by the others’”’ ;* 
and if any part of Seton’s judgment is not borne out by the 
experience of other travellers, it is the first sentence. Those the 
Company hired ran true to form. The tale of their fickleness, 
extortions, thieveries, drunkenness, and mutiny is written at 
length in Hearne’s Journal,** summarized by Professor 
Glazebrook,”® and needs no retelling here. 

The only alternative to using Indian voyageurs was to 
encourage the Company’s European servants to learn the work 
of river travel and go inland. They needed some encouragement. 
The ambition that most often brought an Orkneyman to the 
Bay was the natural and reasonable one of saving enough money 
to secure a farm at home when his contract expired; but in 


“Tyrrell, Hearne and Turnor Journals, 161. 

3E. T. Seton, Arctic Prairies (London, 1912), 196. 
*T yrrell, Hearne and Turnor Journals, 171-2, 174. 
%Glazebrook, Transportation in Canada, 49-50. 
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1775 he got no extra wage for going inland and to the end the 
inland journeys offered more toil, more hardship, and far likelier 
prospects of starvation than remaining at the coast. So it is not 
surprising that at first Hearne found his Orkneymen were simply 
not interested in learning ‘“‘the Management of a Cannoe or any 
other thing likely to forward the Expedition.’* He therefore 
volunteered the suggestion ‘‘All persons that may perfect them- 
selves, so far as to be capable of steering a cannoe up and down 
will in my opinion greatly enhance the value of their Servises; 
if such persons ware to meet with some little gratuity it would 
not only be the meanes of inducing them to a longer continuance 
in the Service but would be a great inducement to other Young 
fellows to make themselves quallify for that Station.’’’ 

Again the Committee in London were not slow to take a hint, 
and the offer of an ‘‘inducement”’ soon produced excellent Orkney 
canoemen. In 1779 Philip Turnor wrote home with pride “... 
in shooting the falls the Englishmen required little or no assistance 
from the Indians, only an Indian to lead the way, as where the 
Indians would shoot I did not see the English refuse and went 
down as safe as the Indians.’’* In 1790 Turnor set out from 
York with a brigade of ‘‘fourteen canoes of Englishmen and 2 
canoes of Indians.’”*® The words ‘‘Bowsman,’’ ‘‘Middleman,”’ 
and ‘‘Steersman’’ appear in Turnor’s Journal for 1792 as 
distinctive titles.*° 

So the servants of the Company mastered the skills and 
crafts that among white men were the traditional monopoly of 
the St. Lawrence valley; but still the Company’s inland ventures 
did not thrive. There remained the third problem—namely, 
getting a sufficient mumber of men for the inland voyages. Here 
the Hudson’s Bay Company was up against factors hopelessly 
beyond its control. On April 15, 1775, when Hearne noted in 
his Cumberland House Journal that his people were ‘“‘emp’d in 
shovling away the Snow and Rubbidge from Round our Present 
dweling house,’’*! England was plunged into the most dangerous 
war she had yet faced as Yankee farmers sniped at red coats 


*Tyrrell, Hearne and Turnor Journals, 191. 

27Tbid., 191-2. 

*8Tbid., 249-50. 

*°Tbid., 315. 

%°7bid., 560. The fact that three men in one canoe are all called ‘‘Steersmen”’ 
would imply that the words are not used to indicate the places the men took in the 
craft on this particular trip, but rather, like ‘‘M.A.” or “‘B.Litt.’’, indicate definite 
and recognized qualifications. 
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along the road from Lexington to Boston. It was a war in which 
Britain was to stand alone against the world, to oppose her own 
flesh and blood on the Atlantic seaboard, to be overpowered in 
her home waters by French and Spanish seamen, to be assaulted 
in her new Indian empire by the armies of the Maratthas and 
Hyder Ali and the fleet of Suffren, while the very ‘‘neutrals”’ 
organized against her. A war nominally of attempted reconquest 
soon degenerated into a struggle for mere survival as a great 
power. The end was brought about by the exhaustion of Britain’s 
manpower when 7,000 men lost on the shores of Chesapeake Bay 
proved irreplaceable. A poorer time for the Company’s invasion 
of the western fur country could hardly be imagined. Men had 
to be found if goods were to be carried inland, and the war made 
them unprocurable. The Pedlars of course had no trouble here. 
Only in 1776 was Canada threatened; 1777 saw the war carried 
into New England and, in spite of Burgoyne’s disaster, Howe, 
Clinton, and Cornwallis kept the rebels on the defensive till the 
final catastrophe of Yorktown. So the Canadian habitant 
remained free to enlist with the Pedlars and go inland, while 
the natives of the British Isles, north and south alike, were 
pressed into the Navy, conscripted for home defence in the 
Militia and bribed by ever growing “bounties” to enlist for 
overseas service in the Regular Army. 


Hence the ten men*? whom Hearne brought to Cumberland 
in 1774 had only increased to a dozen*® in 1779 when Turnor was 
pleading for ‘‘50 or 60 men in this River . . . as with a less number 
no Settlement in this River can be carried on with spirit, as they 
will be always imposed upon by the Canadians, being about 
300 of them on this river.’’** Turnor was moderate enough in 
his demands; all he asked was odds of one to three—‘‘was there 


3S. Hearne, Journey from Prince of Wales's Fort on Hudson's Bay to the Arctic 
Ocean (Toronto, 1911), 398. 

33‘In my opinion expenses must be much greater in proportion for twelve than it 
would be for fifty men.” Tyrrell, Hearne and Turnor Journals, 254. Yet the forts at the 
Bay were stripped of every man that could be spared. Turnor writes of essential work 
left undone at York for want of hands to do it (ibid., 256), and everyone knows how 
Churchill was left to face La Perouse with only thirty-nine men—just enough to 
provide crews for four of its forty guns. 

%4Jbid., 222. Turnor was expecting that a combination of the Pedlars would reduce 
the number of Canadians employed on the Saskatchewan from 300 to 150. He is thus 
consistent in asking for one Hudson’s Bay Company man to every three Canadians 
and in specifying “50 or 60." It is odd to find this sober journal anticipating and 
surpassing George Borrow’s reckless boast ‘in the days of pugilism it was said with 
truth that one Englishman was a match for two Frenchmen” ; but cf. George Simpson— 
“a stout Englishman even without the science of Boxing is an object of terror to the 
Canadian bullies” (Martin, Simpson's Athabasca Journal, 137). 
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of the Honourable Company’s Servants full one third of the 
number of Canadians they would always be able to defend 
themselves against any insult from the Canadians,’ he wrote. 
But the best reinforcement that could be offered that year was 
an increase of the Saskatchewan force from twelve to twenty-six. 
And in the spring of 1779 the worst of the American war was still 
to come. 

The peace of 1783 brought a great improvement. Then the 
sixty men whom Turnor asked, and more, were found. When 
Hearne had left the Bay and was revising his Journey for publica- 
tion—he spoke of ‘‘upwards of seventy men”’ being employed at 
Cumberland House, and Hudson’s House*”—and the mention of 
the latter puts the information back to 1787 or earlier. This 
number was at least maintained three years later, as would 
appear from Turnor’s remark about ‘14 canoes of Englishmen” 
leaving York in 1790—if we grant four men to each canoe and 
allow a dozen or so summering at the forts inland. Things had 
improved still further by 1793 when Tomison after passing 
Cumberland House could take sixteen canoes on to ‘‘the upper 
Fort des Prairies.”** But even so the Company had not enough 
men to prevent labour from knowing its value too well for proper 
discipline to be easy to enforce. It was ‘‘a rule for the men up 
the Sas-katch-a-wan river to hold a Council upon every act 
and consiquence of the Masters conduct and take care he shall 
hear it if the Master acts contrary to their opinion, and [if] the 
Masters scheme prove right they then agree that any body else 
could have done that but if he should fail in his scheme they knew 
it would be so,’*® writes Turnor, making it pretty clear that 
the servants of the Company had their officers exactly where they 
wanted them. This is hardly a position in which one would 
expect to find the Hudson’s Bay Company’s “Chief Inland”’ 
William Tomison—he has no particular reputation for pliability— 
but there were two reasons why it was so. First, the Nor’ 
Westers always had a welcome for their rivals’ men, thinking 
well enough of them to “‘prefer them to most others’’*® as Turnor 
had warned the Committee—a warning underlined by Isaac Batt 
who deserted the Company when his contract had still some 


*Tyrrell, Hearne and Turnor Journals, 222. 
*7bid., 59. 

*7Hearne, Journey to the Northern Ocean, 398. 
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months to run and David Thompson who went waltzing off to 
the enemy the moment his engagement expired (appropriating 
the surveying instruments the Hudson’s Bay Company had 
issued him). Secondly, the Hudson’s Bay Company had only 
three ships going to the Bay each year.*' These had to supply 
Churchill, and the “bottom of the Bay” as well as York, and 
were small, ranging ‘‘from 150 to 400 tons each’’;* they had to 
be small as Churchill was the only one of the Company’s posts on 
the Bay with water deep enough to be approached by ships of 
any size. The passenger accommodation of three small ships 
loaded with trade goods was obviously limited and the men 
going in annually were never a net increase—there were always 
some who merely replaced servants who were leaving on the 
expiration of their time (an exchange of unskilled labour for 
skilled)—so no surplus was created. The demand for men might 
of course have grown to such a pitch as to warrant the chartering 
of a special passenger boat had peace continued; but after 1793 
a new war soon made such a ship unnecessary by making it 
impossible to find the passengers. 

And rarely has Britain been launched upon a war so prodigal 
of men as that which began in 1793 and, with the brief intermission 
of the Peace of Amiens, continued till 1815. It was a vast, and, 
one would have thought, a famous contest; yet it is curious 
to see how much has been written on the struggle for the western 
furs with no attempt made to relate it to the much greater 
struggle overseas.** Though all the bloodshed and suffering of 
the war that ranged from the fever-ridden West Indies to Belgium 
and Holland, from the Vendée, Toulon, and Corsica to Egypt 
and India may seem remote in space from the fur posts of the 
Northwest, its effect was promptly and severely felt by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company; but not, of course, by the North West 
Company. Again it was the men of the British Isles alone who 
had to fight on land and sea wherever there was an enemy to 


“1D, Thompson, Narrative of Explorations in Western America (Toronto, 1916), 27. 

“J. S. Clouston, ‘Orkney and the Hudson’s Bay Company”’ (The Beaver, outfit 
267, no. 4, Mar., 1937, 41). 

“For example, let the reader turn to the index of A. S. Morton's History of the 
Canadian West and look for ‘‘Danton,” ‘‘Napoleon,” ‘‘Amiens,” “Army,” ‘‘Navy,” 
or “Peninsular War’’; he will look in vain. And if he looks for Waterloo he will be 
referred merely to an insignificant and briefly occupied trading post on the Lesser 
Slave Lake. The only reference to the war that I have found in Morton's great work 
(which I have no wish to disparage) occurs parenthetically on page 444. A little 
further on (p. 453) he speaks of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s “shortage of men in 
the nineties’ —as if 1800 had not ushered in a further fifteen dreary and exhausting 
years of war with resultant labour shortage! This blind spot is by no means the private 
monopoly of Professor A. S. Morton. 
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oppose. The young second British Empire was not then the 
equal partnership we claim today, and the British subject 
overseas bore no share of the general burden of imperial defence. 
The Canadian’s sole military responsibility was the local one of 
serving in the militia for the defence of his own colony and in 
the St. Lawrence Valley that became urgent only in 1813-14. 
So the Nor’ Westers remained able to recruit all the voyageurs 
and ‘‘celebrated pugilists’” they saw fit while the Hudson’s Bay 
Company was competing with an Army and Navy that without 
regard to cost were seeking men to die all over the world. A 
contemporary observer in the Orkneys, the Reverend Francis 
Liddell of Orphir, indeed accused the Company of depriving 
“The King’s service ... of many hardy seamen; for the moment 
war is proclaimed for fear of being pressed they skulk away to 
this distant settlement,’ but never did lying priest slander 
parishioner more falsely. So far from refusing ‘‘an honourable 
service to King and Country,” as Liddell charged, the Orkneymen 
enlisted in such numbers that the Hudson’s Bay Company could 
get none but those whom the Services rejected. Liddell was 
writing in 1797. This was the year in which David Thompson 
left the Hudson’s Bay Company and already he could write 
“The war that raged between England and France drained the 
Orkney Islands of all men that were fit for the Army and Navy; 
and only those refused were obtained for the fur trade. . . those 
few were five foot five inches and under.’’*® (No wonder the 
Nor’ Westers found it easy to get fur by hiring bullies to beat 
up their rival’s men.) 

Anyone who wishes to gain an intelligent picture of the 
conditions under which the strife between the Companies was 
waged by the Hudson’s Bay Company after 1793 should turn to 
Sir John Fortescue’s great work on the British Army and follow 
the history of recruiting to see how desperate was the national 
shortage of men;** how the Navy had to take whole battalions 
from the Army to serve afloat; how the Militia and Fencibles 
swallowed up for home defence the men the Regulars needed for 
overseas service; how the Regular Army was driven to revive 
the bad old practice of ‘‘recruiting for rank’’ by offering com- 


“Clouston, “Orkney and the Hudson’s Bay Company,” 43, 62. 

“Thompson, Narrative of Explorations, 134. But Thompson is guilty of under- 
statement; by 1794 the army had already lowered its physical standards to the point 
of taking men of only 5 feet, 4 inches (J. W. Fortescue, History of the British Army, 
London, 1915, IV, 215). 

“Fortescue, History of the British Army, IV, 211-15, 887-97. 
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missions up to the rank of captain to any crimp who raised a 
sufficient number of recruits; how crimp thereupon competed with 
crimp in offering cash rewards for enlistment till by July, 1794 
“the price of men rose to £30 a head.’*? In peace-time the 
Hudson’s Bay Company had been able to engage unskilled 
labourers at a salary of £6 per annum for the first five years.** 
When Samuel Hearne had turned to his men “amongst whom 
no spirit of emulation [was] seen...to make [themselves] 
acquainted with the management of a Cannoe or anything”’ and 
asked ‘‘what Encouragement they Required”’ they ‘“‘seem’d to 
intermate that 12£ per annom would induce them to be actave 
and usefull.’*® That was in 1775. The prospect of £12 was 
less attractive in 1795; then the dusky lady who was squaw to 
James Spence of the Hudson’s Bay Company could look at the 
handful of puny men disembarking at York Factory and floor 
her husband with the question, ‘James, have you not always 
told me that the people of your country are as numerous as the 
leaves of the trees? How can you speak such a falsehood? The 
very last of them is come; if there were any more would these 
dwarfs have come here?’’®® It is only against this background 
that the Hudson’s Bay Company’s struggle for the western furs 
can be seen in its true perspective, and to ignore it is to see 
Western history in a distorting mirror. 

How in the face of such obstacles the Hudson’s Bay Company 
continued to find men for their western posts at all and so in some 
fashion to make head against the North West Company is a 
question to which the writer can offer no very complete answer. 
When and where they could, they persuaded their rival’s men to 
change sides and so gave tit for tat for Batt, Thompson, and 
Umfreville.“*. They also raised their wages. By 1797 they had 
already instructed their agent in Stromness to offer a starting 
wage of £10 instead of £6 per annum.*? £10 equalled the 
government’s official enlistment bounty to soldiers; but, as has 
been shown, it was much less than the unofficial price a man 

*1Tbid., 214. 

48Clouston, ‘Orkney and the Hudson’s Bay Company,” 43. Low as the Company’s 
wages may seem, they were often enough to enable the Company’s returned servants 
to secure farms in Orkney at the expense of men who had remained at home, become 
burdened with families, and fallen behind with their rent, a “‘misfortune’’ loudly 
complained of by the Reverend Francis Liddell of the parish of Orphir in 1797 (ibid., 
43 and 62). Skilled tradesmen commanded, very naturally, much higher rates (ibid., 41). 

“Tyrrell, Hearne and Turnor Journals, 191. 

‘°Thompson, Explorations in Western America, 134. 


SIL. R. Masson, Les Bourgeois de la Compagnie du Nord Ouest (Quebec, 1890), 27 
®Clouston, “Orkney and the Hudson’s Bay Company,” 62 
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could bargain for with a wealthy young officer busily recruiting 
for a step in rank. So the pay increase was probably of little 
service, especially since the Orkneys had already got 200 
“Fencibles’”’ (home service troops) ** under arms and the main 
service claimant for the Orkney islanders was the Navy which 
could get them by ‘“‘pressing’”’ with no bounty paid. The only 
available figures on this point are offered by the Reverend 
William Clouston, minister of Stromness and Sandwick in the 
seventeen-nineties, who says that the Hudson’s Bay Company 
engaged ‘‘usually from 60 to 100 men’’** a year; and his modern 
namesake J. S. Clouston who says only sixty-three men left the 
islands for the Bay in 1798.°° This near minimum figure for 
1798 would confirm the guess that even with increased wages the 
Company could not get from war-time Orkney the men they 
required for the competition against the Nor’Westers. Hence 
the Company appear to have sent agents to find them men in 
foreign gaols—if there is foundation to the story that Norway 
House is so named because the first post on Mossy Point was 
built by Norwegian convicts. (English gaolbirds with a language 
understandable to the Company’s officers were of course un- 
obtainable—the armed forces were too busy offering pardons to 
such convicts as would enlist in their ranks®* and the rest served 
out their sentences either at home or at Botany, not Hudson, 
Bay.) The biographical appendices to Simpson’s Athabasca 
Journal and Robertson’s Letters’’ indicate that the Company 
were able to get some Irishmen. Irishmen remained available 
because by the laws of the day Papists were barred from the 
armed forces, but it does not follow that they were easily or 
cheaply found—the migration of Irish labour to England has 
remained a common war-time phenomenon even since the repeal 
of Catholic disabilities and English employers can never get 
enough of it. The Company undoubtedly continued to use many 
men who were old, feeble, or otherwise unfit; and the practice, 
which Simpson deplored and ended, of making up Hudson’s 
Bay Company goods into 60 pound pieces, as against the North 
West Company’s pieces of 90 pounds®* was sheer commonsense 
if they were to be portaged by dotards too old or dwarfs too 
small for the forces. Another method of getting more service 
out of weak manpower was substituting boats for canoes. The 
87bid., 41. “Jbid., 41. 5 7bid., 43. 
“Cambridge Modern History, VIII, 453. 


SE. E. Rich, Robertson’s Letters (Toronto, 1939). 
58Martin, Simpson's Athabasca Journal, 188, 191, 125, 258, 313, 369. 
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first Hudson’s Bay Company’s boats came inland, not from 
York, but from Albany, and were reported on the Assiniboine by 
Duncan M’Gillivray in 1794,5° when William Tomison was still 
taking canoes up the Saskatchewan from York. These Albany 
boats resembled those later named after York in all but size, 
being “‘neatly built and painted, and sharp at both ends,” but 
carrying only ‘‘45 packages . . . averaging 80 Ibs. each,’’ according 
to Alexander Henry in 1800. Ere long (1808-9) Henry was to 
find himself opposed on the Saskatchewan by Hudson’s Bay 
Company men coming from York with boats that now carried 
seventy pieces (though in this case he says nothing about the 
weight of the piece).*“* The Hudson’s Bay Company’s boats 
carried more cargo in proportion to crew, were more seaworthy 
on lakes, and at all times were safer for novices than canoes; 
and, contrary to a popular legend, they were not appreciably 
slower than the big freighting canoes.*? The canoe remained far 
easier to portage than any boat, but the Hudson’s Bay Company 
men solved that problem by what Henry considered the dirty 
trick ‘‘of laying down a succession of logs from one end to the 
other (of the Grand Rapids Portage) for the purpose of rolling 
their boats over...a nuisance to our people frequently causing 
accidents which endanger lives.’’®* But in spite of every shift 
and improvisation the Hudson’s Bay Company remained unable 
to oppose the Canadian traders with equal numbers. 

And here the question may be asked—‘‘Why did the Hudson’s 
Bay Company not do the obvious thing and recruit French 
Canadians instead of combing up the rag, scrag, and bobtail of 
the Old World for the fur trade?’’ It is a question that will have 
a special charm for the obtuse. Anything so obvious would have 
been done had it been practicable but it was an enterprise that 
courted failure. The province of Quebec was the heart of the 
North West Company’s empire where North West partners 
attended the functions at Government House and Hudson’s 
Bay Company men rarely appeared save to face trial by jury— 
good, trusty, reliable juries who could be depended upon to bring 


5®°Morton, Journal of Duncan M’Gillivray, 51. 

8°F. Coues, New Light on the Early History of the Greater North-West; the Henry- 
Thompson Journals (New York, 1897), I, 46. 

*\Jbid., 463, 545. 

®So I am informed by Mr. R. Hooker of Winnipeg, who entered the Hudson's 
Bay Company’s service forty years ago and recalls both the regular use of York boats 
and the occasional use of freighting canoes. The idea that York boats were slow seems 
to spring from comparing them with light canoes. 

Coues, Early History of Greater North-West, 463. 
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in no verdict unfavourable to the Nor’Westers. It is true, of 
course, that the Hudson’s Bay Company did at last attempt, and 
succeed, in recruiting French-Canadian voyageurs of a sort in 
Montreal. But mark how it was done. First, they secured Colin 
Robertson, an old Nor’Wester who knew his Montreal and could 
exploit disaffection within the North West Company. Secondly, 
strict secrecy was maintained about the Athabaska enterprise 
and Lord Selkirk’s colony was declared the object of Robertson’s 
expedition.** Thirdly, even with this camouflage no agent 
accustomed to recruiting voyageurs would touch the job—they 
all were in the pocket of the Nor’Westers; so Messrs. Maitland, 
Garden, and Auldjo became the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
Montreal agents®*—a firm absolutely new to the fur trade, whose 
complete ignorance of its problems was not the least of Robertson’s 
headaches.** Even then the prospect of young George Auldjo 
marrying Miss Richardson who was connected with the North 
West interest jeopardized Robertson’s venture.*’ And finally, the 
men that the Hudson’s Bay Company did get were scarcely 
worth the getting—‘“‘the very dross and outcast of the human 
species’’*® Simpson found them. It is not surprising that the 
Company delayed so long its invasion of Montreal. 

It is time to sum up the conclusions of this essay. It appears, 
then, that the statement, which usually passes unchallenged, 
that “‘in the conflict between the River and the Bay almost every 
natural advantage for the fur trade was to be found on the side of 
the Hudson’s Bay route’’®® is a most deceptive one. The absence 
of the white birch at the Bay was a greater handicap than is 
generally realized.”° If a supply of native-born canoemen may 
be classed as a “natural advantage,” here too nature loaded the 
scales heavily in favour of Montreal. These factors go far to 
explain the lateness of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s penetration 
of the West. And the political advantage of a business concern 
operating from a colony that suffered no drain of men in wartime 


“Rich, Robertson's Letters, viii. 

®Tbid., 1xi. 

% Tbid., 1xii. 

8 Ibid. 

*8Martin, Simpson's Athabasca Journal, 298. See also page 399 where Simpson 
writes with (for him) marked moderation—‘‘the Compy’s. Agents in Canada appear 
to select the most miserable wretches the country produces for this Service, out 38 
or 40 fresh hands brought in last Summer, there are not 10 real good Voyageurs”; 
and see again page 382 where he really lets himself go at—‘‘the Compy’s. Agents 
at Montreal.” 

897 bid., xvii. 
This point is glanced at by Morton, History of the Canadian West, 242. 
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was enormous. Of the forty-nine years that divide 1774 from 
the union of the Companies in 1821, England was at war for 
twenty-eight. The War of American Independence crippled the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s inland ventures in their very beginning, 
In 1792 the London Committee was keen to enter the Athabaska 
country which Turnor had just finished surveying for them,” 
but February, 1793 saw England again at war, with crimp and 
pressgang once more emptying the labour market; so the 
Athabaska enterprise was postponed till the delusive Peace of 
Amiens,”? and then was undertaken only to be abandoned in 
the year of Austerlitz—for sheer lack of the force needed to 
maintain it.”* All in all, England’s wars with the French Republic 
and Empire, from the peril of invasion near their start to the 
drain of manpower in the Peninsular War at the end, offered the 
Nor’Westers twenty golden years in which to put the Hudson’s 
Bay Company out of business. Yet before the Treaty of Vienna 
(1815) was six years old, the North West Company was glad to 
merge with the Hudson’s Bay Company—the one question of 
wintering partner and Montreal agent alike was not ‘‘Can we hold 
out?”’ but “‘What terms can we get?’’ The writer’s conclusion is 
that, in spite of all that has been written on the fur trade, the last 
word on the strife between the Companies has perhaps not yet been 
said. The Hudson’s Bay Company would seem to have managed 
better than is generally conceded; and, except perhaps in the 
mechanics of transportation and a species of pugilism where they 
could pit heavyweight against bantam, the celebrated ‘‘efficiency” 
of the Nor’Westers is easily overrated. 
R. GLOVER 

University of Manitoba. 


"Jbid., 444. 
7Jbid., 516. 
78We are so very few—they so numerous’”’ (Peter Fidler’s Journal, quoted ibid., 520). 








THE LACHINE STRIKE OF 1843! 


HISTORIANS have paid considerable attention to the English 

capital that made possible Canada’s canal and railway 
building in the eighteen-forties and fifties, and some attention, 
too, to the Scottish contractors who supervised the work. But 
there has been almost complete neglect of the real builders of 
Canadian public works, the thousands of labouring men, mainly 
Irish, who toiled with pick and shovel at a time when the 
application of power machinery to construction had scarcely 
begun. The omission is due, in part, to a lack of source material. 
Nevertheless, documents bearing on the subject do exist, and 
some of the matters which they reveal are presented below. 

The history of Irish employment on Canadian canals involves 
the history of a long series of strikes which in bitterness, or even 
in terms of the number of men involved, have scarcely been 
equalled in Canadian history. The present paper deals with one 
of these, the Lachine strike of January to March, 1843.2 It is 
better documented than most strikes of the period, and the reasons 
for this relative abundance of material may be of interest. One 
of the first results of the Lachine strike was that troops were 
called out and stationed along the works. This procedure roused 
once again a long-standing dispute between civil and military 
authorities in Canada over the use of troops for civil purposes. 
Senior military officers opposed this use of the army on several 
grounds: troops were for defence from invasion, and could 
not be suitably disposed when tied down by local disturbances; 
detachments used in strikes were likely to be placed in 
embarrassing situations, in which whatever was done, was wrong; 
there was fear of the effect on the discipline of underpaid soldiers 
of mingling with strikers; finally, but not least, the officers were 
indignant at the obstinate refusal of civil authorities to provide 
and pay for police services, so long as they could depend on the 
military in emergencies. 

In the present instance, the military authorities were con- 
cerned enough to undertake an inquiry into the causes of the 
strike. It was hoped that the inquiry would bring to light 


1Material on the Lachine strike is found in the Public Archives of Canada, Provincial 
Secretary’s Correspondence, Canada East, 1843; and C Series, vol. 60. References 
to the Beauharnois strike are from Sessional Papers, Appendix (T), 1843. Other 
references are specific. 

*As will appear below, there were two strikes. However the view taken here is 
that the second may be regarded as a continuation of the first. 
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remedies which would obviate the use of troops in the future. 
The opinions collected provide a symposium of public, or at 
least official, thinking on labour relations in 1843. For this 
reason, the Lachine strike is of unusual historical value, and in 
this article the opinions of the ‘Industrial Relations experts’ 
of 1843 are therefore presented at some length, following a 
discussion of the background and course of the strike itself. 


* * * 


The canals and railways of the eighteen-forties and fifties 
were features of a transitional period in Canadian history. These 
new transportation facilities permitted integration of the Can- 
adian economy, linked it more closely to the outside world, 
and led it in the direction of industrial capitalism. Similarly, 
the group behaviour of the canal labourers constitutes a curious 
intermediary stage between the behaviour of labour in the raw 
period before 1837, and in the period succeeding the construction 
boom. It is scarcely too sweeping a generalization to say that 
“labour’’ and the “labour problem,” in their modern connotations, 
had not been thought of before 1837.2 There were, of course, 
many labourers and craftsmen in Canada, and even some timid 
and abortive attempts at guild-like organization; but the frontier 
was open, relations of employer and employee were either of a 
man-to-man or feudal character, while markets for the produce 
seldom existed in the fixed impersonal sense of the economist. 
Turning to later decades, we can see definite stirrings of Canadian 
labour in the eighteen-fifties, with the birth of a good many 
unions of a local but “modern” type. By the eighteen-sixties, 
these were coalescing into national and international unions. 
In the eighteen-seventies came the first Canadian labour ‘‘move- 
ment” (the Nine Hour Movement), which was remarkably 
widespread, and important enough to receive a good deal of 
attention from national politicians. 

The canal builders of the forties, then, stood between pre- 
capitalist and capitalist labour. Almost for the first time in 


®The large and carefully organized labour force of the fur traders, particularly 
of the North West Company, may seem to be an exception. The view taken here is 
that the relation of these employees to their employers is best described as ‘‘feudal.”’ 
Certainly these men were “exploited” by the Company; but on the other hand they 
were cared for in a paternalistic fashion. It may be noted too that they worked usually 
in small groups, and were led to develop all sorts of rivalries and local loyalties. These 
observations hold with less force for the employees of the timber and lumber trades. 
However, these workers exhibited a much higher turnover of labour, and the market 
was an uncertain one. 
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Canada, free labourers were concentrated into large groups at 
close quarters, divorced from any but the most indirect relations 
with their employers. But industrial capitalist production did 
not yet exist: the pace was set by foremen rather than machines; 
and canal building was scarcely an ordinary industrial pursuit. 


* * * 


That a people with so pronounced an agrarian background as 
the Irish should become the first Canadian proletariat may 
appear paradoxical. No complete explanation can be given here, 
but some suggestions can be offered. The communal organization 
of life in the Irish countryside was likely to make the Irishman 
eschew the isolation of the pioneer for the company of his fellows; 
while the scarcity of money in the Irish rural economy made 
him over-rate the advantages of a cash income. Again, it is 
notorious that while the Englishman and even the Scot was 
likely to arrive in America with a competence, the Irishman 
commonly was deposited upon the docks of Quebec or New York 
without a penny, fortunate if he or a member of his family was 
not seriously ill. Hence he was forced to take the first job offered, 
at wages that would not soon, if ever, permit him to accumulate 
the sum necessary to begin farming. By the time Irish immigra- 
tion was at its peak, the frontier of cheap land had moved far 
from the seaboard, and in Canada the desirable land was all 
but settled. Moreover, when the Irish did settle on the land, they 
were likely to meet hostility from their sectarian Protestant 
neighbours. On the other hand, to enter the trading or mechanic 
classes of the cities was at least as difficult as to begin farming. 
The Irish left as sediment on the seaboard were usually as innocent 
of business knowledge or of a trade, as they were of capital.‘ 

The one advantage of the Irishman was his reputation as a 
labourer. Americans might be better farmers and lumbermen, 
Scotch better merchants, French better raftsmen; but for facility 
and energy with pick and shovel, most accounts agree that none 
could match the Irish. Whether through lack of an alternative, 
or by virtue of this advantage, the Irish were becoming the 
labouring class of America even at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. In April, 1804, Lord Selkirk found that the Irish were 
“the principal dependence for ordinary labour in New York,”’ 

‘Oscar Handlin, Boston Immigrants 1790 — 1865 (Cambridge, Mass., 1941), 


provides an excellent discussion of the character of Irish immigration into America. 
Most of the findings for Boston apply equally to Irish immigration into Canada. 
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and made up a third of the city’s population. He found many 
elsewhere too, “particularly at the Iron Works, and wherever 
any roads or public works are going on.’ This condition was to 
continue for several decades, reinforced by new waves of 
immigrants. Particularly in public works, the entrenchment of 
the Irish was to become a matter of course, facilitated by the 
fact that few if any other elements in America contested this 
form of employment with them. 

To assess the reactions of the Irish labourers to the situations 
in which they found themselves in Canada, it is necessary to 
refer to some of the conditions which they had left in Ireland, 
and the conditions under which they lived in America. 

The woes of Ireland have been told often enough, but usually 
from the viewpoint of the comfortable Roman Catholic aristocracy, 
or of Protestant sympathizers. Here, however, we are dealing with 
the mute base of nineteenth-century discontent, the Catholic 
peasantry, always poor, and often landless. Their lives were 
made up of chronic poverty, desperate resistance, and brutal 
repression. Their attitude towards law had nothing in common 
with the attitude of the English, whose law it was. Law was a 
means of oppression, to be resisted if possible. Force they had 
seen often. It was used by those who had it, and the Irish were 
ready to use it if they could. Thus evictions traditionally were 
resisted by peasant groups that collected quickly. It is not 
difficult to see a connexion between this technique and the 
threatening mob that surrounded policemen in America when 
they sought to arrest Irish. 

The Irish had their own mores, a body of opinion carrying 
the weight of law. This base of Irish resistance to England was 
joined with a romantic tradition running back to pre-feudal 
times. It stressed clan and kinship loyalties, kept alive the 
division of Ireland among the old kingdoms, and was fruitful of 
secret societies. The Irish brought the societies to America with 
them, and probably these societies were the means by which 
strikes among Irish workmen were organized.’ In view of this 

5P.A.C. Lord Selkirk, Diary no. 4 (MS). 

*For studies of the social patterns of rural Ireland see C. M. Arensberg, The Irish 
Countryman (New York, 1937), and C. M. Arensberg and S. T. Kimball, Family and 
Community in Ireland (Cambridge, Mass., 1940). 

7Since these societies were secret and the Canadian government failed in its efforts 
to unravel their workings, their relation to strikes must remain a hypothesis. A well- 
known parallel case, however, is provided by the ‘Molly McGuires” of the Pennsylvania 
coal fields during the eighteen-sixties and seventies. Both in Pennsylvania and in 


Canada, one reason for depending on secret organizations was that open organizations 
were too easy targets for employers and governments. 
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situation, it should not be surprising that the Irish labourers 
found it unnecessary to organize formal labour unions in America. 

During the period before the repeal of the Corn Laws, when 
Ireland was devoted to tillage, not only the landless labourers 
but an army of peasants from the unfruitful small farms of the 
West—Connaught and Munster—sustained themselves by day 
labour, especially at harvest time. Harvest wages appear to 
have ranged from a shilling a day downwards. The peasants and 
labourers sought to present a united front to employers on the 
question of wage rates, and it is recorded that they expressed 
colourful views on the rich farmers who frequently broke their 
loose combinations. Thus the Irish peasantry came to America 
with no love for those in high places, and some experience in 
the matter of combination for economic ends. 

In America, the building of canals by hand labour involved 
the massing of hundreds or thousands of labourers in one area. 
Work often continued for years, though periodically interrupted 
by the winter season. When one job was completed, the labour 
force flowed on to wherever another promised, with complete 
disregard for the international boundary between Canada and the 
United States. 

Lack of competition for public works jobs made the labour 
force predominantly Irish, and Irish jealousy made it almost 
exclusively so. The traditional bonds knitting the Irish together 
were reinforced, both by the close yet fluid conditions of employ- 
ment on the public works, and by the way this employment 
set the Irish apart from other groups in American society. Ethnic 
and class divisions reinforced each other. 

Beyond this, there was a common tie of distinctive living 
conditions. Canadians may think of the bunkhouse as the 
hallmark, historically, of the Canadian proletariat. But the 
bunkhouse marks a step upwards, for it is a sign of some 
recognition of responsibility by the employer for his men. There 
was little recognition of this in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. The characteristic housing of the day was the “‘shanty,”’ 
a tiny wooden hut. Both the conditions of work, and the poverty 
of the Irish, operated to make this type of housing typical. 
Construction jobs were nearly always too big and too remote to 
make much use of existing housing, while the transient nature of 
the work militated against any but the cheapest construction. 
A considerate Colonel By would make lots available on the 
canal bank at nominal rates; some contractors built shanties to 
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be let to their employees at exorbitant rentals; but the 
commonest thing was for the Irish to squat where they might, 
construct their shanties one can only guess how, and produce 
shanty towns through which epidemics raged periodically. 

To the housing problem was added the universality of the 
truck or company-store system. It has been charged that 
contractors depended on this for a good part of their profits. 
The relative isolation of construction works and shanty towns 
facilitated the system. It bore most heavily on the married men, 
or rather on their wives and families; for the single men (rather 
more than half the working force) often could find a place to 
board and room.® 

So far the emphasis has been upon the forces—origin, religion, 
working conditions, and living conditions—which set apart the 
Irish in America, both in their own eyes and in the eyes of others. 
It might be expected that the Irish would find sclace and strength 
in their internal unity, and hold a common suspicion of outsiders; 
and the expectation would be justified. Yet all this did not bar 
the Irish from having their own internal divisions, like many 
another exclusive society. While generally kept submerged, 
these feuds, when they did break out, were likely to be pursued 
with extreme bitterness. 

The division that manifested itself in America was nearly 
always, in the Irishman’s own terms, between ‘‘Corkonians”’ 
or ‘“‘Munstermen,”’ and ‘‘Connaughtmen.” The origins of the 
feud are obscure. Munster and Connaught are distinguishable 
as the two areas of Ireland in which tiny barren farms predominate. 
Hence they had the largest numbers of poverty-stricken peasants, 
and were the sources of the greatest Irish emigration.* The 
form of the division demonstrates the romantic stubbornness with 
which the memory of the old Irish kingdoms was retained. 
Something may be owed to a difference in standards of living, 
Connaught having been a trifle better off than Munster (at least 
in wage rates). In America the antagonism appeared during 
periods of mass unemployment, when group competition developed 

&8Government and employer policy appears to have been to give preference in 
employment to married men. On the other hand, it was very common for single men 
to be boarded by foremen in large shanties erected for the purpose. This gave foremen 


an interest in seeing that their boarders worked longest; and usually it was foremen 
who hired and fired. 


®4 much smaller group than either of these, from Leinster, appears to have sided 
usually with the Connaughtmen. The division here must not be confused with that 
between Protestant and Catholic or between Ulster and Southern Ireland. While 


occasional Protestants were employed, both groups mentioned here were overwhelmingly 
Roman Catholic. 
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for the available jobs; or during strikes when one party, perhaps 
hungrier than the other, evinced a willingness to settle at a lower 
figure. The feud may have originated in such a situation, as 
there was a vague but general tradition that it had started on 
one of the public works in the United States. 

The Irish brought to America an exclusive communal 
organization, resting on kinship, national tradition, and class, 
with well developed common attitudes and techniques for 
resistance to what was considered oppression. Their employment 
on public works turned them inwards still more, in that it concen- 
trated them, while isolating them from other American groups 
both in space and in social class. Yet there were forces in the 
situation that promoted internal division—the form supplied by 
Irish tradition, and the content by their relations with their 
employers. . 

' * * * 


In 1843 the Canadian government, armed with British funds, 
was busily constructing the trunk water line from Montreal to 
the Upper Lakes. Work on the Beauharnois Canal had been 
carried on throughout 1842, and in January, 1843, work also 
began on tne nearby Lachine Canal. The two works employed 
several thousand men,?° nearly all Irish. 

During the year 1842, construction had been carried on 
directly by the Board of Works. The men had worked a uniform 
ten-hour day (6A.M. to 6 P.M. with two hours for meals). Wages 
had been 3s. a day, paid semi-monthly in cash. The Board of 
Works also provided shanties at moderate rentals. The testimony 
of the paymaster of the Board of Works is that under these 
conditions, ‘‘There were no complaints made by the men—on 
the contrary, they were quite contented and happy.” 

The policy of direct employment was continued on some 
public works. However at Beauharnois and Lachine January 1, 
1843 marked the inauguration of a new policy, presumably in 
the name of economy. The work was let to private contractors, 
the Lachine work going as a single unit to contractor Henry 
Mason. It may be noted that the government took advantage 
of this change to rid itself of the expense of such small police 
forces as had existed on the canals, and it may be surmised that 

The Lachine contractor stated that he had room for only 1600 to work. For the 
Beauharnois Canal, a figure of 2,500 labourers given by the local clergyman seems a 


reasonable average of other estimates. These should be regarded as peak or summer 
figures, as little was done at Beauharnois during the winter. 
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the elimination of this expense was one of the motives in turning 
to the contract system." 

Another change in policy was involved in the attempt to 
carry on the work during winter, something not previously tried 
on any scale. For its part, the government was anxious to 
complete the work as soon as possible, in order to gain an 
advantage over the competing waterways of the United States. 
The fact that depression conditions had brought suspension of all 
canal construction in the United States only spurred the Canadian 
government to greater activity. The British government’s 
guarantee of £114 million for Canadian public works was an 
important factor in this attitude. The contractor, too, appears 
to have been anxious to carry on winter work, despite the 
difficulties entailed. Perhaps he expected more than to compen- 
sate for these by lowered wage rates. To the usual drop in wage 
rates which always came with the slack winter season in the 
eighteen-forties, was added the effect of business depression and 
the suspension of construction work in the United States. 
Hundreds of Irish labourers quickly entered Canada from that 
country to join the labour force already present, when it became 
known that winter work was to be undertaken at Lachine. 





* * * 


About 1,300 men were employed at Lachine when work 
began in January. The contractor set wages at 2s. per day 
payable monthly, as against the 3s. paid semi-monthly in 1842. 
While the evidence is not entirely clear, it would seem that the 
labourers were unaware of their precise conditions of employment, 
but had assumed that the rate of pay would be the customary 
3s. Only on the first pay-day, January 24, did the men discover 
their rate of pay, and discover too that it was obtainable only 
in the form of credit at the company store.’ The men struck 


The government, in its constant and unsuccessful efforts to keep expense within 
the estimates, appears to have been especially irked by the cost of police, an item not 
even in the estimates. The elimination of police forces brought frenzied protests, 
not all, of course, disinterested. The government replied, not very seriously perhaps, 
that under the proposed contracts, ‘‘contractors [will be] accountable for pilfering and 
damages done by their workmen to individuals.” 

“Such figures must be taken, of course, from the estimates of employers and 
engineers. By the time the strike began, there appear to have been 1,600 men at 
Lachine, though probably not all were employed. Men continued to pour in until, 
according to the contractor, “‘they were at least double” the 1,600. 

’Montreal Transcript, Jan. 26, 1843. A statement is attributed to the contractor 
(Quebec Gazette, Jan. 30, 1843) that the first pay-day would have come earlier; but 
that he knew a strike was impending, he knew it would not occur till pay-day, so he de- 
layed payment while good weather for the work lasted. If this odd statement is true, 
the rate of pay may have been known to the labourers. There was even a charge that 
the contractor proposed reducing wages to ls. 3d. a day; but this seems unlikely. 
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that night, and next morning the following sign was found on 
the toll gate at Lachine: ‘Any person or persons who works 
here in the Lachine Canal under 3 shillings and six pence per day 
may have their Coffin and bearer And the time they are to com- 
mence in the Morning is at Seven O’Clock and quit at 5 O’Clock 
in the afternoon and there is no man to attempt Working even 
when the Wages is settled Untill the men all agrees on it for we 
are not to bear such a persecution, Any person or persons who 
attempts taking down this Notice will get the Same death as 
foresaid.”’ 

It is stated explicitly by the government engineer present, 
and not disputed, that the strike was undertaken unanimously 
by the labourers. It continued without incident for about ten 
days, during which time the wage demand was dropped to 3s 
(with a 6d. differential for borers and blasters), and perhaps to 
2s. 6d. Presumably the question of hours was dropped at this 
time." 

Early in February the old rivalry between Munster and 
Connaught entered to complicate matters. Organized semi- 
military bodies of Corkmen and Connaughtmen seem to have 
arisen at the beginning of the strike, to see that none of their 
respective members acted as ‘‘scabs,’’ and there appears to have 
been no rivalry at this stage.” However Mason, the contractor, 
stated that a Corkman approached him on February 3, and 
offered on behalf of his party to return to work at half a dollar 
(that is, 2s. 6d.) per day, stating that the Corkmen ‘‘were armed 
to protect themselves from the Connaughtmen and would protect 
the Work.”” The offer was refused. Whether or not this was 
the incident that set off the rivalry, the Lachine countryside 
quickly took on the appearance of having two armed forces at 
war. The Corkmen were the smaller party, about six hundred 
against perhaps a thousand Connaughtmen; but they more than 
made up for this by a preponderance in armament, having, we 
are told, at least 200 stand of arms among them. On February 4 
and 5 the Corkmen turned Connaughtmen out of their shanties 
and boarding places, with warnings not to return on pain of 
death. There can be only speculation as to whether the Cork 


“The hours worked are nowhere stated; but they were from “dark to dark;’’ for 
the “dark to dark” policy was carried on into the long summer days and was an 
important factor in strikes later in the year. One spokesman for the labourers argued 
winter wages should be the same as summer ones, ‘‘for we wrought from dark to dark, 
without being allowed the usual hour for breakfast.’’ 

Quebec Gazette, Feb. 8, 1843. 
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offer of employment antagonized the Connaught group, or was 
itself a response to some earlier move; whether the breakdown 
of Irish unity should be laid to a recognition that the strike could 
not be carried on much longer, to a realization that jobs could 
exist for only a portion of the labourers in the area, or (to carry 
the last possibility another step) to a belief by the Corkmen that 
they could win their own terms if the Connaughtmen were disposed 
of. 

Not unnaturally, the permanent inhabitants of Lachine were 
alarmed, and called for military protection. Troops arrived on 
February 6, and seized such armed labourers and arms as they 
could find. At the same time a group of well-to-do Montreal 
citizens of Irish origin proceeded to Lachine, and reported success 
in healing the breach between the Irish groups. Presumably they 
also arranged an end to the strike. The men returned to work 
on or about February 9, at the old rate, but with a promise that 
the wage would be raised to 2s. 6d. on March 24." 

For the next six weeks, work was uninterrupted. However 
the peace was an uneasy one. Only about 800 labourers were 
employed. According to Mason, the contractor, the unemployed 
majority ‘‘amused themselves by fomenting disturbances among 
the men actually at work...I...have had to contend with 
them (the men) singly, and with public opinion against me.” 

Aside from this, there was another brief but fierce outbreak 
of the Cork-Connaught feud, March 2 to 4. Again the Corkmen 
turned out to be the better-armed party, and the Connaughtmen 
were reported to be fleeing into Montreal with their families, 
in fear of their lives. Again the military imposed the appearance 
of peace, which again was cemented into an armistice by leading 
cleric and lay Irish from Montreal. 

An explanation for this outburst is suggested in a report 
of assaults, March 4, on certain persons who had given evidence 
to the authorities at the time of the February riots. On that 
occasion, the men arrested had belonged to the victorious Cork 
party; the complainants, of course, had been Connaughtmen. 
The logic of the assaults, if not of the whole riot in March, appears 
in the following newspaper report: 


It seems likely that there was also an arrangement for the payment of wages 
fortnightly, with part in cash. 

"Montreal Transcript, Mar. 28, 1843. Mason’s emphasis. By ‘‘singly,”” Mason 
means “‘without adequate support from the law.” At another place (C 60.) the 
statement is that the contractor ‘‘had to contend singly with the men and with others 
who busied themselves in encouraging the labourers in their unlawful proceedings.” 
Support for the labourers came primarily from Montreal. Two obvious sources were 
the Irish community, and the Reform party. 
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Montreal, March 8th.—TRIAL OF THE LACHINE RIOTERS.—In the Central 
Criminal Court on Monday, Joseph Breme, Michael Garvey, Patrick Quinlan, 
John Carey, Dennis M’Carty, and Jeremiah Lordon, were put upon their trial 
for riot and tumult at Lachine. After an excellent address from the Solicitor 
General, the learned gentlemen proceeded to call some witnesses, but it was soon 
found that nothing was to be got out of them. Under these circumstances, the 
learned counsel found himself under the necessity of abandoning the case, but the 


parties were ordered to be detained to allow time for other steps to be taken 
against them."® 


As March 24 approached, with its promise of higher wages, 
the contractor may have hoped for some abatement of discontent. 
Instead, however, there occurred a second general strike on 
March 22, touched off by an extensive lay-off of hands, which 
must have appeared to the labourers as a method of evading the 
promise. The old demand for 3s. a day was made. The strikers 
stated their grievances as follows: 


ist. The wages are too low to furnish the labourers a comfortable subsistence, 
and lower than the contractors can well afford to give. 

2nd. The wages are held back, paid only at the end of a fortnight—consequently 
not paid in money but often in Store pay. 

3rd. Those of the labourers who wish to leave the works cannot get a settlement 
from the contractors (unless by orders on the stores, with which they cannot 
settle their board bill) only at the expiration of the fortnight.!® 


It is interesting that the labourers had learned the value of 
a friendly public opinion, and the art of obtaining it. Various 
public meetings were organized on behalf of the strikers. 
Immediately upon downing tools, 500 of the strikers marched 
into Montreal in military formation, ‘“‘preceded by a fifer... in 
an orderly and quiet manner.’ There they presented their 
grievances to Mr. Holmes, a leading magistrate who had taken 
an active part in previous settlements, and other members of the 
St. Patrick’s Society. ‘“The men listened very quietly to Mr. 
Holmes, and being promised that the charges against the 
Contractors would be subject to legal investigation the following 
day—they fell into their old order and marched back to Lachine 
to await the results of ‘procrastination’ and the law.’ The strike 


18Quebec Gazette, Mar. 10, 1843. More should be sought in these events than a 
case of intimidation. It was most unusual for any Irish labourer to give information 
to “constituted authority,’’ because of chronic dislike and distrust. Only the barbarity 
of the attacks on the Connaughtmen in February could have caused them to give 
evidence against their countrymen. Even so they had broken the group mores, and 
Connaught as well as Cork ethics would require their silence in a court of law, if not 
their punishment. 

Montreal Transcript, Mar. 25, 1843. 

20Quebec Gazette, Mar. 29, 1843. 
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notice posted on this occasion also contrasted sharply with the 
bluntness of the January one. It read as follows: 


We labourers on the lashine Cannal expects that no Man will work under three 
shillings per day and Drillers in proportion besides we expects all hands will be 
Employed as we require Nothing else if not there is plenty Work in Beauharnois 
way for all hands and as many More as we are all irishmen and loyal subjects to 
her Majesty long may she reign and wear the Crown irishmen Are we to be 
tyrannised by Contractors who wants us to become Contractors to them to dril 
by the foot for them Who Represented us to be rebellious henry mason is the 
Cause of our turn out any man going beyond this Not a friend to a labourer so 
abide by this 

Three cheers for the queen and long 

May she reign in her throne and 

Three Cheers for old Ireland 

Irishmen will you be as you ought 

to be loyal Subjects and surrender 

To No Contractors who wants to live by the Sweat of our Brow 
Again i say long life to the queen.” 


In face of this strike, the contractor sought to replace the 
Irish with French Canadians. While it is unlikely that anything 
like the desired 500 were obtained,”* some were soon on the works. 
On March 30, the Irish, who had conducted themselves peacefully 
to that point, drove the Canadians from the works, and “all 
were so intimidated as to render it unlikely they will return.’ 

The outcome of the strike is not clear. There is a report 
that on April 3, work had recommenced, and that Canadians and 
Irish were working together at Lachine. So amicable an arrange- 
ment scarcely seems possible, if the contractor had not finally 
capitulated and met the long-standing demand for a basic wage 
of 3s. There is circumstantial evidence to support this view. 
At the time of the second strike at Lachine, there was a 


21Montreal Transcript, Mar. 28, 1943. It will be noted that piece-work rates for 
drillers had become a leading issue. It would seem that the change from time-rates 
was recent, and that time-rates were preferred. Mason's reply was: “I have paid men 
who work in this way at the rate of 3s. to 5s. 3d. per day; and they also can earn this 
if they will work as steadily as others.’”” The demand for “full employment,”’ or the 
effort to bargain as to quantity as well as price, grew out of the situation; nevertheless, 
it would seem to be a very early and unusual example of such bargaining. 

The contractors’ claim of a ready response from the Canadians is questionable, 
even putting aside fear of Irish hostility. At almost the same time as this, one Laroque 
obtained a contract at Beauharnois, ‘‘with the condition to employ the Canadian 
farmers residing on the spot. I caused to be advertized at three Churches’s doors 
that we were ready to take in people to work on the Canal. We waited for about a 
fortnight, during which time very few Canadians came to us and every day we were 
refusing to engage Irish. Then Mr. Mills ordered us to go to work and take whatever 
labourers would come forward.” Interestingly enough, ‘“‘About the middle of the month 
of May the Canadians employed on our sections struck for higher wages and shorter 
hours, but they were dismissed to the number of 19.” 

Montreal Transcript, Apr. 6, 1843. 
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tremendous competitive demand for labour at Beauharnois, and 
Mason may well have feared for the adequacy of his labour 
supply. It is even more significant that throughout the summer 
of 1843, Beauharnois featured one clash after another as the 
labourers sought to win a 3s. wage, yet there was no whisper 
of difficulties from nearby Lachine.” 

The remainder of this paper presents the case for the 
labourers, the case for the contractors, and finally a symposium 
of opinions on the strike. 


* * * 


Documents providing direct evidence of the canal labourers’ 
views are rare. In the present instance, military authorities who 
conducted the inquiry appear to have thought it unnecessary 
to gather evidence on this aspect. However the strike on the 
nearby Beauharnois Canal shortly afterwards (beginning June 1, 
1843) led to a full investigation. Many of the depositions then 
taken refer to the winter period during which the Lachine strike 
occurred. Conditions seem to have been sufficiently similar to 
justify the use of this evidence to indicate the men’s case at 
Lachine, and the data that follow are drawn from the Beauharnois 
reports. 

The picture that emerges from this evidence is one of poverty, 


uncertainty accentuated by a nomadic existence, mass unemploy- 
ment in winter, and exactions by company stores and shanty 
owners. The present case does, indeed, feature winter em- 
ployment; but it is accompanied by low wages and extensive 
lay-offs. To present the position with some precision, the data 
are arranged to give a comparison of income as against expenditure, 
or of take-home pay as against the cost of living. 


* * * 


War-time taxation has taught us that the important pay is 
“take-home” pay. Irish labourers paid no direct taxes, but they 
were paid only for days worked, and the number of these days 
depended on the weather. In summer, the men averaged about 
twenty days a month. But winter weather made the number 
much less, even for those ostensibly in employment. Martin 


*There is also negative evidence from the fact that the contemporary newspapers 
quoted in this study, which rarely failed to describe with relish the events by which 
striking labourers were forced to return to work at the old rates, said not a word about 
the settlement of the Lachine strike, though their previous reports of it had been 
extensive. 
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Donnelly,” labourer, gives his working days as follows: 


September, 1842 .. 14 days January, 1843 .. 5 4days 
October .. sa ~ 2 February ; - 2 
November is ™ 4 March .. re a3 6 
December < os 3 April a —— 
May 2 a .. 24 


Donnelly was not involved in a strike in this period, and 
states, “I have never lost the chance of a day’s labour from 
sickness since I came to this country.’”’ His experience is atypical 
in that the more common story is of no employment at all in the 
winter months; but it does give a basis for estimating take-home 
pay at Lachine. At the Lachine wage of 2s. a day, Donnelly’s 
table gives a take-home pay (not counting some small deductions) 
of 8s. in January, 4 in February, and 12 in March, an average for 
these months of slightly less than 2s. a week.* 


* * * 


The wants of the labourer were simple, but there was an 
irreducible minimum of food, and in a Canadian winter, shelter. 
Single men usually sought “Board, Lodging, Washing and 
Mending,” and many gave evidence as to its cost. The lowest 


figure mentioned is 7s. 6d. per week. More commonly 8s., 8s. 6d., 
or 9s. was charged. 


The labourer with dependents was worse off. He had to 
provide first a shanty for his family. Shanty rent was a variable 
item. At Beauharnois the charge was 5s. to 7s. 6d. per month, 
or 2s. 6d. per month ground rent if the labourer built his own 
shanty.?”7 Some may have paid less, and at Lachine the contractor 
claimed to have accommodated 600 labourers free. But Donnelly 


gives 8d. a day, or one pound a month, as an estimated average 
rent for canal workers generally. 


*%Sessional Papers of Canada, 1843, Appendix (T), contains the evidence on the 
Beauharnois strike and is the source of this section. Donnelly appears to have been a 
man of unusual ability, and one who took pains to give the employer all credit due. 
He was something of a spokesman for the other labourers. He kept careful track of 
his working time and expenditures. Because of the balance and precision of his 
evidence, considerable use is made of it. 

It might be asked whether the labourer was not better off with a few days’ work 
in winter than with none at all, and it is surprising that the contractor does not raise 
this point. The answer turns on how the Irish usually spent the winter; and a clue 
is given only in occasional reports of Irish, desperate from hunger, roaming the country 
in bands to take food wherever found. Against this must be put the cost of clothing for 
work, and higher prices for food and rent near the canal (about 25 per cent. higher). 

*7These rents were charged by the contractors. The Board of Works later charged 
that the rents constituted a violation of the contracts, by which all contractors agreed 


to provide free accommodation. However, there appears to have been no effort at 
enforcement. 
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The other indispensable item was food. One labourer stated 
that he found it impossible to “‘board’”’ himself on 2s. a day. 
Donnelly, however, gives the more conservative figure of 1s. 3d. 
per day as an estimated average for labourers generally. These 
figures do not cover food for a wife or family. Even at this rate, 
and taking the very low figure of 1s. weekly for shanty rent, a 
weekly cost of living of 9s. 9d. appears, without provision for 
fuel, clothing, or any other want. Thus, at the Lachine wage 
rate, it is a question whether a single (let alone a married) man 
could cover bare necessities even on a full six-day week. 

The cost-of-living question was bound up with the system of 
company stores. It was not only that company store prices usually 
were higher than those elsewhere; nor even that the practice of 
paying wages monthly precluded purchases from other stores or 
from farmers, since the labourer rarely had either cash or credit. 
Labourer after labourer stated not only that he could buy from 
the habitants more cheaply, but that the system forced him to 
live on the “expensive’’ foods which the company stores carried 
such as “bread, coffee, tea, sugar’; whereas with cash he could 
have lived upon cheaper potatoes, milk, and eggs, which the 
stores refused to handle. 

The inescapable conclusion must follow that the Lachine 
labourers could not live upon their wages, however thrifty and 
ingenious they might be. The Beauharnois findings provide a 
non-statistical but impressive weight of evidence to support this 
conclusion. Not only labourers, but foremen, government 
engineers, clergymen, and magistrates were unanimous in the 
opinion that a labourer could not live upon 2s. 6d. per day; and 
none sought to contradict this view. This evidence assumes a 
wage 25 per cent. higher than that paid at Lachine, and a period 
of summer rather than winter employment. The inevitability 
of a clash under such circumstances is well brought out in the 
evidence of J. B. Laviolette, stipendiary magistrate at Beauharnois 
in June, 1843, when the men there struck for 3s. instead of 2s. 6d. 
Laviolette testified that ‘‘when I sought to induce them (the 
labourers) to abstain from striking, they answered that they 
could not, for it was out of their power to maintain themselves on 
the wages they received.” 


* * * 


The single contractor at Lachine, Henry Mason, was closely 
associated with the firm of Scott and Shaw, of Montreal. These 
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contractors submitted a lengthy statement to the military 
authorities, and another almost identical in content to the 
Montreal newspapers, apparently in consideration of an adverse 
public opinion. There is also evidence from the allegedly indepen- 
dent operator of the company store.”® 

The employers admitted that some of their foremen had been 
unduly severe with the men, but stated that these had been 
discharged as soon as their unsuitability was discovered. Similarly 
they admitted truck pay had been forced on some of the labourers, 
but laid this to actions by foremen without their knowledge or 
authority.”® 

The contractors sought to show that the prices in their 
company store were no higher than prices in Montreal; that they 
had, since the first strike, supplied medical attendance on the 
canal for a deduction of 44d. per man per day worked; and that 
they had not charged for accommodation supplied to 600 of their 
men. It may be remarked that while these conditions were 
not as favourable as those of the Board of Works, they were 
superior to those provided by most contractors of the period. 

The contractors made no effort to argue the question of the 
cost-of-living directly. They did claim, however, that during 
the building of the first Lachine Canal, following a winter wage 
of 2s. 6d. in 1821, wages in 1823 had been 1s. 6d. in winter and 
2s. 6d. in summer, ‘‘provisions then being fully one-third dearer 
than they now are.’’*° 

The heart of the contractors’ argument dealt with relative 
wage rates and the supply of labour. As the labourers’ eyes 
were fixed on the cost of living, theirs were on “Supply and 
Demand.” The employers reasoned that if the Irish refused 

*8Montreal Transcript, Mar. 28, 1843 and P.A.C., C Series, vol. 60. The claim to 
independence was not taken very seriously by the authorities at the time, and scarcely 
affects the main issues. The vehemence with which the contractors stress this point 
seems to be explained by the fact that the truck system was the issue on which public 
opinion swung against the contractors. Behind this situation, in turn, was the desire 
of habitants and competing merchants to tap the spending power of the labourers. 


29Even the Tory press was dubious regarding this defence. Cf. the issue of the 
Transcript cited above. 

‘It is added, “the number employed being very small.” Apparently no incon- 
sistency with this was seen in claiming later that the high prices near Lachine were 
the labourers’ own fault. Referring to ‘‘the exorbitant rate charged for very wretched 
dwellings at and near the works,’’ Mason states: ‘I have nothing whatever to do 
with lodging the men employed by me. Their own numbers materially enhanced 
the value of shelter in the neighbouring farmers’ houses and outbuildings, and in the 
cabins, erected by their own countrymen on speculation 

There is no doubt that prices of farm produce and fuel had fallen sharply in 1843 
from the previous year (one estimate was that 2s. would buy goods costing 3s. in 1842). 
However the company store system and crowding at Lachine largely prevented the 
labourers benefitting from the low prices. 
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their wage offer, they were entitled to see who would accept it; 
hence their effort to hire French-Canadian labour. Further: 


We have acquired information from Master Mechanics as to the Current 
rate of Wages now being paid... Mr. Munn of Quebec an extensive ship- 
builder and others in the same trade, are now employing Shipwrights and 
Blockmakers @ 1/8 p day, 600 of these mechanics offered to come up here for 
employment on the canal at the wages we are paying, they being unable to procure 
work during the winter in Quebec . . . The rates paid this winter by the corporation 
[Montreal] for breaking stones, does not enable men to earn more than 1/3 to 
1/8 p day. We employ a number of experienced Joiners and Blacksmiths in 
Our Works @ from 2/6 to 3/6 p day the work being very heavy. House carpenters 
are now getting from 2/6 to 3/6 p day who generally are employed at 6/-.*! 


In short, the contractors appealed directly on the basis of a 
surplus of labour in relation to demand. They had taken the 
trouble to amass these statistics to prove the surplus and the 
low level of wages current. From that point on the moral was 
plain and could be taken for granted: when other workers were 


willing to accept the wages offered, the Irish had no right to 
ask more. 


It would be useful to know what profits, if any, were made 
by Henry Mason. The only evidence on this point is negative 
at no point in Mason’s elaborate argument did he suggest a 
failure to make a profit on operations despite an invitation to do 
so by a friendly newspaper.*? Even knowledge on this point 
would be inconclusive without information on the profits of 
company store pay. ‘Truck pay,’’ Captain Charles Wetherall 
stated in his submission on the Lachine strike, “is known to be a 
source of great profit, on which all the Contractors calculate.’ 


This statement requires to be set in perspective. It gives little indication of the 
sharp distinction in 1843 between labourers, and ‘‘mechanics” or craftsmen. Wage 
rates for craftsmen were about twice those for labourers, and there was a corresponding 
social gulf. Neither is there an adequate picture of wage rates. Summer rates for 
mechanics ran upwards rather than amen from 6s. a day. However, rates at 
Quebec were lower than those elsewhere, which may explain the selection of these data. 

If the contractors’ facts are accurate, distress during the winter of 1842-3 must 
have been very great: mechanics would not work as canal labourers unless in dire 
straits. Whatever the condition of mechanics, the period certainly was one of acute 
hardship for labourers. There are references to the distress of the poor of Montreal 
as the greatest ever suffered. Aside from those living by breaking stones for the city, 
the number cared for by the “House of Industry’’ rose to 1,000. These were almost 
entirely English-speaking, the French-speaking poor being cared for by other institutions. 
The population of Montreal at this time was about 40,000. 

®The labourers’ opinions may be of interest. Martin Donnelly (Beauharnois 
evidence) states: ‘‘The general impression amongst the labourers is, that the daily 
work of each man on the Canal is worth from six to seven shillings to the contractors. 
This is also my opinion; but I cannot be certain, as I have not seen the contracts.” 

*Wetherall’s views are given below at some length. He was something of a crank 
on this subject. However, cf. Professor Innis’s finding that the great North West 
Company itself failed miserably to make a profit on operations, but produced one out 
of truck pay (The Fur Trade in Canada, New Haven, 1930, 244). 
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Even assuming that Mason, Scott, and Shaw were no losers 
by their contract, there are some factors not yet considered, 
which help to explain their attitudes. First, the risks of con- 
tracting were considerable. Secondly, the law of the time had 
implications beyond the technical illegality of the labourers’ 
combination. 

Risks from weather and workmen have been noted. Difficulties 
arose also in obtaining materials: in this very case, Scott and Shaw 
called upon the army to sell them powder for blasting, on the 
grounds that it was unobtainable through commercial channels. 
Then the contractor of the canal era was likely to be a ‘“‘shoe- 
string”’ operator, lacking capital or credit, and, perhaps, sufficient 
experience. Scott and Shaw were scarcely in this category, but 
their resources may well have been strained by their large contract; 
while Mason’s chronic inability to get on with his employees 
casts doubt on his capacity and experience. Finally, the govern- 
ment might fail to pay, or at least, to pay promptly. Not many 
years before the Lachine strike, following on the financial crash 
and Rebellion of 1837, the Canadian government had suspended 
all works and all payments, thereby raising a chorus of distress 
from contractors. The indignation of employers at uncertainties 
of their labour supply, must be viewed against the background 
of their other risks. 

A second point to note is that it must have been hard for 
contractors to distinguish, in dealing with their employees, 
between the real relations and the legal concept of the relations. 
In 1843 Canadian business men were overwhelmingly of the 
trading or commercial capitalist class. The existing common 
law with its emphasis on the individual had arisen to meet the 
problems of their class; and its concepts must have entered 
intuitively into their thinking. Contractors did not quibble 
about the right of a labourer to refuse their price individually; 
it was combination they protested. It is important to remark 
that they may have “‘felt’’ sincerely that this was only fair; 
that is, they may have failed to see the depth of difference between 
their dealings with another merchant, and their dealings with one 
of a thousand employees. Employment of wage-labour on a 
large scale was, after all, very young in Canada. It was to be 
three more decades before the inappropriateness of the common 
law to the conditions of industrial capitalism was to receive 
even its first skittish recognition in law. Thus, while the 
employers did not labour the point that the Lachine strike 
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resulted from an “illegal combination,’’ the concepts which the 
law enshrined may have strengthened their determination not 
to meet the demands of the labourers; while the law’s concepts 
clearly underlie the argument that wage rates elsewhere should 
govern wage rates at Lachine. 


* * * 


Of documents dealing with the Lachine strike, those which seek 
explanations and solutions are of most significance to this paper. 
For perhaps the first time in Canada, men grappled seriously 
with the problems of employer-employee relations under free 
wage labour. Some of the opinions expressed show more anger 
than insight, and some are decidedly partisan. All may be 
useful, nevertheless, to demonstrate the atmosphere in which 
discussions took place. 

Some observers, like the mayor and magistrates of Montreal, 
blamed the leaders: ‘‘It is too clear that on this, as on all similar 
occasions the mass was peaceably disposed but they were deceived 
and irritated by a few—Entering into details of former real or 
imaginary wrongs these self constituted chiefs impelled their 
followers to breaches of the peace....’** One person laid the 
blame on the Irish, as Irish: ‘I am decidedly of the opinion that 
all the difficulties which have occurred, originated with the men. 
They are a turbulent and discontented people that nothing can 
satisfy for any length of time, and who never will be kept to work 
peaceably unless overawed by some force for which they have 
respect ....’’85 One observer found the difficulty entirely outside 
employer-employee relationships, in the internal feuds of the 
Irish: ‘‘I believe the Lachine riots to have principally arisen from 
an old quarrel which took place last year on the long Suel Canal.** 
The parties call themselves Corksmans and Connaughtmen ....’’*? 

Three commentators, however, offered analyses more 
fundamental than those above. One of these, Major-General 
J. A. Hope, commanded the forces in Canada East, and was the 
director of the inquiry that provided much of the data for this 

“Feb. 7, 1843. The officials were Mayor Joseph Bourret, John Molson, Daniel 
Arnoldi, A. Gugy, Henry Corse, Pierre Beaubien, Wm. Connolly, John Clarke, 
B. H. LeMoine, J. D. Lacroix, and Charles Tait. A similar view was expressed by 
John Rodgers, chief foreman at Lachine when the strike began in January. 

*Norman Bethune, keeper of the company store, Mar. 31, 1843. Bethune’s views 


were coloured, no doubt, by the fact that his company store was the centre of attack 
by the labourers and by the public. 


*Presumably the Long Sault; that is, the Cornwall Canal. 


Captain A. M. Stack, 71st Regiment, commanding a detachment of troops at 
Lachine, Mar. 28, 1843. 
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paper. His own positive contribution is slight, but will serve 
to give the flavour of his approach. He believed, on the one 
hand, in amelioration: 





...If public works are to be carried on during the Winter, which has not 
taken place till this year—the Labor is likely to be impeded by the severity of the 
weather ... many of the men may thus be thrown out of employment & left to 
their own resources. During Summer the Laborers can gain better wages, 
probably more than sufficient for their maintenance. I cannot help therefore 
thinking that if a branch of a saving Bank were established in the neighbourhood 
of these Works to enable the men to lay up part of their wages during the favorable 
season, the perfect security of these Deposits being explained by persons in whom 
the men reposed confidence, that such a measure would be attended with a 
good effect.** 


On the other hand, the general was a soldier, and was far from 
advocating any right of labour to strike: “It appears to me... 
that the Evil arises from there not being an adequate civil power 
maintained on the line of Works of a proper description.”’ While 
the context makes it clear that the ‘‘Evil’’ referred to, is the use 
of troops for civil purposes, the general implies that force is the 
immediate solution, and its absence the immediate cause, of 
strikes. 

The two remaining observers are Captain Charles Wetherall, 
who had been and was in future to be a police magistrate; and 
Charles Atherton, superintendent of engineers at Lachine. Both 
men prepared analyses of the Lachine labour situation that show 
much insight. Captain Wetherall ** wrote as follows: 


The Public Works throughout the Province, are given by the Board of Works 
to Contractors; and the labour is invariably performed by Irishmen, who work in 
Gangs; and having no other mode of gaining their livelihood, seem to monopolize 
all the labour on the Public Works, both here and in the United States:—They 
are considered the best labourers; consequently it is the interest of the Contractors 
to employ them, in preference to Canadians.—The only difficulty is to manage 
them, and from their peculiarities, and general opinions of a Contractor, it becomes 
next to impossible for him to do so. 


38Apr. 3, 1843. 

39A ‘sketch of Wetherall’s career seems essential to an appreciation of his comments. 
He had served for several years in India. He had been a police magistrate at La Prairie, 
opposite Montreal, but a retrenchment in police services left him unemployed at the 
time of the Lachine strike. His participation in the diagnosis of labour troubles must 
be viewed, in part, as a campaign for a new appointment. In this he was markedly 
successful; for he soon became stipendiary magistrate in charge of the police at Lachine, 
and was promoted to similar offices at Beauharnois and, finally, at Montreal. While 
Wetherall’s analyses of situations were brilliant, he tended to paint solutions in terms 
of a key officer (with suitable salary) who would have to combine a remarkable list 
of virtues; who, in short, could be none other than Wetherall himself. His report 
is dated Apr. 5, 1843. 
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They look on a Contractor, as they view the ‘‘Middle Men” of their own 
Country, as a grasping, money making person, who has made a good bargain 
with the Board of Works for labour to be performed; and they see, or imagine 
they see, an attempt to improve that bargain at their expence, by giving them 
too low a rate of pay, or by compelling them to receive their wages in Store Pay; 
in other words, that they are obliged to purchase all the necessaries of life from 
Stores, established by the Contractors. 


Wetherall’s solution to the Lachine situation is really a part 
of his analysis. He proposed that the conditions of employment 
be laid down in detail by the Board of Works, with a single 
enforcing superintendent clothed with wide powers, to ensure 
compliance and uniformity: 


It should be his [the superintendent's] duty to ascertain that a fair rate of Pay 
was given by the Contractor, and that every part of his agreement is well under- 
stood by the parties, and rigidly performed . . . . [Then] there would be no induce- 
ment for the men to leave one work in the hope of getting more wages or better 
treatment on another; and there would be a wholesome check on Men by Knowing, 
that if discharged for misconduct, they would not find Government employment 
elsewhere . . . .The basis would be a fair price of labour, and punctuality of payment 
on one hand, and on the part of the labourer, a rigid performance of his engagement; 
but all arrangements however good will fail, unless the labourer receives his Pay 
without any deduction, and is at liberty to spend it where he chooses—that I am 
satisfied is the subject on which all the difficulties hinge, and never will be got 
over, as long as the Contractor has any interest in the supply of their wants. 
While the work is in the neighbourhood of a Village where there are Stores, bons 
could be issued by the Contractor, which would be cheerfully received by any 
of the Storekeepers without depreciation,“ and on an engagement on the part 
of the Contractor to redeem them at fourteen days. 


Charles Atherton’s“ discussion of the Lachine strike reads: 


For some years past, the Public Works, both in the United States & in 
Canada, have been carried on almost exclusively by Irish Labourers, who have 
been accustomed to flock in masses from Work to Work; & thus a large proportion 
of the Labourers on the Lachine Canal Improvements are men of unsettled habits, 
having no established home and consequently not bound by the moral ties which 
influence a settled population. In such Bands certain Individuals soon acquire 
influence thus an unity of Action is effected, capable of disturbing the ordinary® 
rules which subsist individually between the Labourer and his Employer, & this 
power is wielded as the views of a few Individuals may dictate. 

... the violent proceedings to which 1,500 men, homeless & poverty stricken, 
may be suddenly instigated, can only be promptly arrested by measures which 
may be considered incompatible with the ordinary State of peaceable Society. 
The putting down such an outbreak demands unusual steps, the more so as the 


“°Wetherall’s italics. 

“Atherton was superintendent of engineers on the Lachine Canal and Lake St. 
Peter improvements. Thus he directed the whole progress of public works in the 
strike area. His report is dated Mar. 29, 1843. 

“Atherton’s italics throughout. 
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skill with which it is conducted baffles the authority of the Law. The prevention 
of such outrage should in my opinion be sought in the adoption of regulations, 
whereby such masses of destitute men, should not be induced or allowed to 
congregate in one Locality. 

As to the Origin of the Evil,—In my humble opinion, one of the chief causes 
has been the delusive expectations which Emigrants have been led to form on 
leaving their native land. Food should be looked forward to as the fruits of 
Emigration rather than Money alone, but the reverse has been the case, & 
Emigrants on their arrival in Canada have seldom followed steady agricultural 
Labour, yielding the natural remuneration of food, with moderate wages in Cash, 
such as Agriculture can afford, but generally those pursuits have been sought 
which yield temporary high wages payable in Coin. Hence their misery,—for 
the highest rate of wages to be earned at a temporary Public Work, is but poor 
compensation for a wandering life. Poverty and Discontent are the natural 
consequences of such an error. Public Works are demoralizing at best, & should 
in my opinion be carried on as far as possible by the local population, & be regarded 
as the mere helping hand, not the dependence of the Emigrant. 





* * * 


The opinions on labour relations presented in this paper are 
thought to give a fair picture of Canadian opinion in the eighteen- 
forties. It should be borne in mind that there was in this instance 
a good deal of public sympathy for the labourers—probably more 
than was usual in such cases. Racial and political groupings, 
turning on the isolation of the merchant class in Montreal, 
help account for this. However, this sentiment was displayed 
chiefly by illiterate portions of the population, and finds no 
expression in this symposium. 

Aside from this unlettered opinion of wage-earners and 
habitants, there seem to have been two groups: the merchants- 
employers, represented by Henry Mason, Norman Bethune, and 
the Montreal magistrates; and the governing class, rooted in 
feudal England, with General Hope, Captain Wetherall, and 
Charles Atherton for its spokesmen. 

It is clear that neither of these groups thought of the labourers 
as human beings in their own image, but considered them rather 
as machines for doing work. In the employers’ case, the result 
was a feeling of rage that the machine did not run according to 
specifications; both the working class and the employing class 
in Canada were as yet naive, undisciplined, and irritating to the 
other. This mechanical approach, however, may have assisted 
members of the governing class to remain detached in their 
appraisal of industrial difficulties. Particularly was this possible 
because the governing class had little higher opinion of the 
employers than of the employed. The rise of the large railway 
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corporation in the eighteen-fifties was to destroy this attitude of 
impartial superiority; but government officials seem to have been 
able, in the eighteen-forties, to discuss industrial relations with 
a calm that is almost academic. 

While the canal contractors and canal labourers were the 
forerunners of the modern Canadian capitalist and working 
classes, the bureaucrats were representative of an old order 
about to be swept away. The public works, which they strove 
so hard to build, helped destroy that order, in favour of new 
economic and political groups. The eighteen-forties was thus 
a decade of transition, marking the rise of wage-labour on a large 
scale, and of a milieu that would forge labour into a self-conscious 
independent force. 


H. C. PENTLAND 


The University of Toronto. 











SIR STEPHEN HILL’S OBSERVATIONS ON 
THE ELECTION OF 1869 IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


N 1869 the people of Newfoundland rejected union with Canada. 

In 1948 ‘‘the oldest colony,” by plebiscite, reversed the decision 

of seventy-nine years ago. It is anticipated that Newfoundland 

will, in March 1949, be welcomed into the Canadian federation as 
the tenth province. 

Owing to the topical nature of this question it is a matter of 
interest to Canadian historians to consider some of the factors 
underlying rejection of federation by the people of Newfoundland 
in 1869. In the June issue of The Canadian Histarical Review 
H. B. Mayo dealt with the broad question of Newfoundland and 
Confederation in the eighteen-sixties.' The present article is in 
the nature of a documentary follow-up; it presents the factors 
behind the election of 1869 in the words of the Governor of New- 
foundland, Sir Stephen Hill, whose correspondence with the 
Canadian Governor General may be found in the Public Archives 
of Canada, Ottawa. 

At the risk of treading upon some of the ground already covered 
by Mr. Mayo in his article, it may be useful to sketch briefly the 
background of the 1869 election. Newfoundland had responded to 
the Canadian invitation of 1858 to discuss the general subject of 
federation; but the response lacked warmth. It merely intimated 
readiness to name delegates should an intercolonial conference be 
convened.? So great was the indifference of Newfoundlanders 
towards any union with the mainland that, when the Maritime 
and Canadian delegates met at Charlottetown in 1864, Newfound- 
land did not even send an observer. Before the conference re- 
convened at Quebec, however, steps were taken to ensure that 
delegates from Newfoundland should be present. On September 12 
John A. Macdonald wrote to the leader of the Newfoundland 
government, Sir Hugh Hoyles, urging that Newfoundland should 
send a delegation to the conference which was to open October 10.° 
The delegates included Frederick B. T. Carter, Speaker of the 
House of Assembly, and Ambrose Shea, leader of the Opposition. 
These men had no authority to bind either the government or the 

1H. B. Mayo, “Newfoundland and Confederation in the Eighteen-Sixties” (Cana- 
dian Historical Review, vol. XXIX, no. 2, June 1948, 125-142). 

*R. A. MacKay, ‘(ed.) Newfoundland Economic Diplomatic and Strategic Studies 
(Toronto, 1946), 416. See also Edward Whalen, The Union of the British Provinces 


(reprinted Quebec and Toronto, 1927, ed. by D. E. Harvey), 191. 


8A copy of the invitation will be found in the Journals of the House of Assembly, 
1865, app., 846. See MacKay, 418. 
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legislature. They were authorised simply “‘to discuss the subject 
in its various bearings, with the other delegates, reporting fully to 
this Government as may be necessary, but reserving to the New- 
foundland Legislature the fullest right and power of assenting to, 
dissenting from, or, if advisable, of proposing modification of any 
terms that may be proposed to you.’ 

Both Carter and Shea gave their enthusiastic support to the 
federation idea.» On his return to Saint John’s, Carter, who 
succeeded Hoyles as government leader, adopted Tilley’s course of 
action in New Brunswick. In contrast with Tilley, Carter was 
successful in his appeal to the electorate. The proposal to unite 
Newfoundland’s destiny with that of Canada had not, however, 
elicited much enthusiasm and Carter preferred, for the time being, 
to postpone further public discussion of the Quebec scheme.® In 
view of the success of the anti-confederates in New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, this course appeared to be dictated at least by 
political self-preservation if not exactly by political courage. 
Despite the rapid change in public feeling in New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia’s reluctant endorsation of the principle of British 
North America federation, Newfoundland remained aloof and took 
no part in the conferences which were held in London in December 
1866. Provision was made, however, in the British North America 
Act (s. 146) for the admission of the island into the union. 

As a result of the repeated efforts of the Governor, Sir Anthony 
Musgrave, to revive the federation question in Newfoundland, 
the Carter government in 1869 agreed to re-open discussions with 
Canada. A series of resolutions outlining the terms upon which 
the colony would enter the Canadian union was adopted by the 
legislature by a vote of 17 to 7’ and a delegation consisting of Sir 
Frederick Carter, N. Stabb, John Kent, and P.B. Tessier, was 
appointed to go to Ottawa. Little difficulty was experienced in 
arriving at an agreement substantially along the lines of the 
resolutions adopted by the island legislature. The Canadian 
parliament therefore passed an Address to the Queen praying for 
the admission of Newfoundland into the dominion as provided 
for by the British North America Act.*® 

‘Journals of the House of Assembly, 1865, app. 848: R. Carter, Acting Colonial 


Secretary to F. B. T. Carter and A. Shea, September 19, 1864. See also MacKay, 418. 

’Speeches by Carter and Shea on the question of federation may be found in Whelan, 
op. cit., 111, 190, 227. 

6D. W. Prowse, A History of Newfoundland (London, 1896) 495. 

™acKay, op. cit., 435. 

8In his covering despatch the Governor-General, Sir John Young, wrote to the 
Colonial Secretary: 
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The Carter government had, before sending delegates to Ottawa, 
given an undertaking to the local legislature that any terms of 
union should be referred to the people for approval. Accordingly 
the ensuing general election was fought almost exclusively on the 
federation issue. The result was an overwhelming victory for the 
anti-confederate party led by Charles Fox Bennett, a wealthy 
merchant and mine owner.® 

Although the Colonial Secretary, Lord Granville, had expressed 
the confident hope that “nothing will occur in Newfoundland to 
delay a measure from which I confidently anticipate advantage 
both to the Dominion of Canada and to the Colony,’”” the result 
of the election could not have come as a complete surprise. 
Musgrave’s successor as Governor, Colonel Sir Stephen Hill, had 
informed the Colonial Secretary, prior to the election, that a 


victory for the federation party was by no means certain. On 
October 22 he wrote: 


I have had the honour in my Despatch No. 88 of date the 21st September last 
to address Your Lordship on the subject of the coming General Election in this 
colony and the probable result of the same with reference to the anticipated union 
of Newfoundland with the Dominion of Canada, and taking into consideration the 
necessity of keeping you in full possession of all details of such an important subject 
as Confederation I deem it advisable to submit again to Your Lordship a letter on 
the same topic. 


For some time past I have carefully watched the progress of the very active 
canvass which is being carried on in the several Districts and Outposts of this 
Island, read with care the local journals—of both sides of the question—and 


“In submitting these terms and conditions for the Royal approval, at the proper 
time, I beg to state that they have been agreed upon by the Ministers of the Dominion 
in concert with the delegates specially sent for the purpose of discussing them by the 
Government and Parliament of Newfoundland. They do not materially vary from the 
conditions adopted by the two Houses of Newfoundland during the last Session, and 
they will, I trust, prove acceptable to and be sanctioned by the constituencies of that 
Island at the general election which is to take place in the course of the ensuing autumn 
so as to enable their Representatives to present addresses corresponding to those enclosed, 
early in the next year...” (Public Archives of Canada, Governor General's Files No. 
184: Young to Granville, July 2, 1869). For a discussion of the terms of union see Mayo, 
“‘ Newfoundland and Confederation in the Eighteen-Sixties,’’ 133-4. 

**The anti-confederate party were strong in numbers, powerful in organisation, 
and their leader, Mr. Charles Fox Bennett, showed himself a most able and indefatigable 
political campaigner. The awful tales that were told about taxation, about ramming 
the new-born babes down Canadian cannon, ‘bleaching their bones on the desert sands 
of Canada’ had a tremendous effect on the simple out-harbour people. There still 
lingers amongst them a traditionary remembrance of the sufferings their forefathers 
endured from the French Canadian and Indian raids made in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century, and this partly accounts for their dread of Canada; Irish national 
feeling, their hatred of the Union, brought about by fraud and bribery, was also appealed 
to. The result was an overwhelming defeat for the Confederate party; they were simply 
annihilated, and from that day to this Confederation has never been put forward before 
the country as a practical political question.”” (Prowse, op. cit., 495.) 
10P.A.C., Governor General's Files, No. 184: Granville to Hill, August 25, 1869. 
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personally obtained as much information as possible from the Members of my own 
Government, but owing to the perplexing nature of the statements of the opposed 
parties, I consider that it is impossible for any one to give a decided opinion as to 
the result of the General Election for Members of the House of Assembly in 
November next. 

The population of Newfoundland may be divided into three classes, viz. 
Merchants, Small Traders and Fishermen, the first of which may be said to be 
entirely in favour of Confederation with the exception of one or two selfish men 
who fancy that their interests may suffer by Union of this Country with Canada, 
and who have done much and are still doing all in their power to poison the minds 
of the poor and easily deceived fishermen against it. 


The second class, viz. the Small Traders composed of intelligent and thrifty 
people consider a change in the position of this Colony indispensable, and are so 


willing to accept the very advantageous terms offered by Canada, that they 
advocate Union with unusual vigour. 


The third class, viz. the Fishermen far outnumbering the Merchants and Small 
Traders, have had their minds so prejudiced by the Selfish Anti-Confederates that 
they either hesitate or shrink from accepting a change in their prospects the good 
effects of which they are too ignorant to comprehend. Hitherto these men have 
been guided by the views of their Masters and Employers—the Merchants—to 
whom they are as a rule always in debt, but this year, owing to a good catch of 
seals and an unusually large cod-fishery, they are more or less free and in consequence 
in many instances adopt opinions in opposition to the Merchants, yet so fickle are 
these poor men that they change from one side to the other, as they are solicited for 
votes so that opposite candidates are in turn promised support. I have therefore— 
taking into consideration the character of this latter body—arrived at the con- 
clusion that it is impossible to say how the fishermen intend to vote and my opinion 
is endorsed by the leaders of my Government. Some of the Fishermen, however, 
are so attached to a few Merchants, who by their generous and open-handed 
transactions have won the hearts of all about them, that altho’ inclined to adopt 
opposite views, accept the wishes of their masters, as law, without pausing to 
reason on a subject, which, in reality they are too unintellectual to understand. 
These men I regret to find in a minority. 


With a people such as I have alluded to the cry of taxation with Confederation 
has great weight, and the Anti-Confederates, observing such to be the case, have 
not failed to make ‘“‘No Taxation” their Party-Cry, with a result, I fear, detrimental 
to Union. To such a length has this party-cry been pushed that many deluded 
Fishermen have been led to believe that under Confederation their children would 
be taxed. I mention this latter fact with a view to bringing to the notice of Your 
Lordship what uphill work the Confederates have in endeavouring to explain the 
advantages of Confederation to such a population. 


While assuring Your Lordship that no energy shall be wanting on my part to 
carry a measure of which Your Lordship approves, and which must tend to benefit 
the Colony, I consider that I would neglect my duty were I to conceal from Your 
Lordship, the fact that the Union of this Island with the Dominion of Canada as a 
result of the coming General Election is not so certain as was presumed, yet I 
sincerely trust that intellect and energy may crush ignorance and delusion, and 
that I may soon have the gratification of reporting to Your Lordship that the 
present local Government have a majority of votes in the House of Assembly. 
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Before concluding this Despatch, I cannot avoid reminding Your Lordship of 
the persistent opposition of Nova Scotia to Union, of the close proximity of that 
Province to Newfoundland, and of the numbers of fishermen and traders who 
annually come from thence to our shores, so that Your Lordship may not be 
surprised to hear that this year the primitive people of this colony have had their 
minds quite impregnated with the bitter animosity of the Nova Scotians with 
results, I fear, in many instances fatal to Confederation. I shall by this mail send 


a copy of this Confidential Despatch to the Governor General of the Dominion of 
Canada." 


The election was held on November 13, 1869. One week later 
Governor Hill wrote again to Lord Granville: 


I have the honour to inform your Lordship that the General Election for 
members of the House of Assembly of this Island took place on the 13th ult., and 
I regret to say that the return thereof shows a majority in favour of the Anti- 
Confederates. The members elected are as follows, Confederate Party nine, Anti- 
Confederates twenty, majority of antis eleven.” 

The mass of voters in this colony, as already stated by me in a former Despatch, 
are an ignorant, lawless, prejudiced body, the majority of whom living as they do 
in the Outposts in almost a primitive state of existence, are unfit subjects for 
educated and intellectual men to attempt to reason with on the advantages of 
Confederation. I therefore consider that it was a fatal error to have submitted to 
such a population the decision of such an important undertaking as the Union of 
this Country with Canada. 

Many causes secured for the Anti-Confederates a majority, for in addition to 
the Party-Cry of ‘Selling the Country” and ‘“‘Drafting the youth of the Colony to 
carry arms in the Defence of Canada” indifference disfranchised many, and others 
apart from the question of Union desire a change in Government from which they 
expect peculiar advantages in the way of patronage beyond that they can obtain in 
the existing order of things. 

The Party-Cry of the Anti-Confederates of ‘Selling the Country” had a wonder- 
ful effect on the minds of the fishermen, a feeling almost amounting to terror seized 
them, they flocked in from their huts to the several villages and outposts and 
begged the Confederate candidates—their former members—and in every case 
men of the highest respectability—to alter their views and they, the fishermen, 
would vote for them (these proposals were, of course, always rejected with contempt.) 

The cry of ‘‘bleached bones and taxation’’ informed the fishermen that their 
sons would be drafted by force to the Canadian militia to defend Canada and that 
bones of children would bleach under a Canadian sun while the fathers were forced 
to serve in Dominion gun-boats, that everything would be taxed, houses, land, guns, 
fishing tackle, and even children. The limits of a Despatch would not permit me 
to enumerate to Your Lordship the many falsehoods preached by the Anti- 
Confederate party to our ignorant population, against which it was impossible for 
honest Confederates to reason. 

The Non-Confederation of Newfoundland to the Dominion will, I fear, be a 


UThis document and those following are to be found in the Public Archives, 
Governor General's Files No. 184. 

“The total numb+er of members in the House of Assembly was thirty. One Anti- 
Confederate member had been returned for two constituencies thus giving the Anti- 
Confederates twenty instead of the twenty-one votes they might otherwise have had. 
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source of some trouble to the Canadian Government. Had the late General 
Election have returned a majority in favour of the present local Government, the 
Union of all the North American Colonies would be complete in a few months and 
the discontented and seditious spirit of Nova Scotia would be allayed, if not 
subdued, but the rejection of Union by this Island will doubtless encourage the 
neighbouring province to continue in its opposition to the views of the Imperial 
Government. 

The Confederates of this Island altho’ a minority as regards mere numbers are 
with respect to intelligence, wealth, position and honesty of purpose, in a large 
majority. The return of Government members shows the names of partners of the 
first mercantile houses of this Island, men who reside and spend large sums of money 
in the Country and who making it a home are anxious to see those about them 
prosperous and happy. On the other hand the Anti-Confederates list shows the 
name of but one respectable merchant—Mr. Charles Bennett—who possesses a 
copper mine in the Island, resides at home—in England—and has heretofore 
opposed every measure that he considers detrimental to his own interests no matter 
how advantageous the same might have been to the advancement of Newfoundland, 
the others are men of no position or status whatever. 

Such being the state of affairs in this Colony, viz. that the men of position, the 
leading merchants, the people of intellect, the small traders and shopkeepers, etc., 
are all in favour of Confederation and of immediately accepting the very advanta- 
geous terms now offered by Canada and of endorsing the wishes of the British 
Government, while the opponents of Confederation are an ignorant mob totally 
devoid of judgement, and persuaded by selfish men whose sole desire is to gain 
power, and who occupy no position in the Country, I respectfully submit to Your 
Lordship the expediency of incorporating Newfoundland with the Dominion of 
Canada, by an Order in Council—as named to Governor Musgrave in Your 
Lordship’s Despatch of the 4th August last in which the idea of incorporating the 
whole of the British North American Possessions is entertained—were H.M’s 
Government to coerce Newfoundland to join the Dominion, I believe that the same 
population who now refuse to join Canada would in a short time after Union on 
finding that no great taxation was imposed, not only be satisfied but thank those 
who had urged such a wise course. 

The Governor General of the Dominion has forwarded to me a copy of Your 
Lordship’s Despatch to him in which you express a hope that the Government of 
Canada will deal liberally and justly with that of Prince Edward Island, that it is 
Your Lordship’s belief it is the interest of the whole of the B.N.A. Colonies that 
they should be united under one head and that H.M’s Government watch with 
much interest the successive steps that are being taken towards the accomplishment 
of this great end. 

I greatly fear that the wish of H.M’s Government expressed in the above 
quoted Despatch will be much retarded by the reluctance of the ignorant portion 
of the population of Newfoundland to join the Union but everything that could be 
done by the Confederate members of the late House of Assembly to reason and 
persuade them to vote for the Union and their own interest utterly failed when 
opposed to the intimidation and falsehood used by the opposite party. 


The Governor General of Canada consulted Sir John A. 


Macdonald with regard to Governor Hill’s suggestion that the 
Imperial Government might coerce Newfoundland by uniting the 
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colony with Canada by an Order-in-Council. Macdonald wrote on 
December 8 to the Governor General: 


I have read and now return the Despatch of the Governor of Newfoundland to 
you, covering the copy of his confidential Despatch of the 20th Nov. to Lord 
Granville. 

The result of the General Election is unfortunate in so far as it postpones the 
completion of the Imperial policy to unite all the British North American possessions 
under one Government. The acquisition of the Island itself is of no importance to 
Canada, and the terms offered by us and acceded to by the Government of the 
Island were so liberal, that, in a pecuniary point of view, we made a bad bargain. 
We can wait, therefore, with all patience for the inevitable reaction that must take 
place in a year or two. 

It would never do to adopt Col. Hill’s suggestion of adding Newfoundland to 
the Dominion by an Act of the Imperial Parliament. There can be no doubt of 
the power to do so, but the exercise of it would seem to me to be very inadvisable. 
We have had an infinity of trouble with Nova Scotia, although both the Government 
and the Legislature agreed to the Union, because the question was not submitted 
to the electors. We have, at a large cost, settled that difficulty. The case would 
be much worse in Newfoundland, where there was a dissolution and an appeal to 
the people for the express purpose of getting their deliberate opinion for or against 
the Union. They have decided for the present against it and I think we should 
accept their decision. 

Canada is more directly interested in the immediate acquisition of Prince 
Edward Island, from its proximity to Nova Scotia and New Brunswick and the 
extent of its Fisheries. Neither the Imperial Gov’t nor Canada can carry out 
satisfactorily any policy in the matter of the Fisheries under present circumstances, 
and most unpleasant complications with the American Fishermen may ensue. 

It will, besides, become a rendezvous for smugglers, and, in fact, be as great a 
nuisance as the Isle of Man was in days of old to England, before its purchase from 
the Duke of Athol. 

We must endeavour to get Her Majesty’s Government to help us as much as 
possible in our attempts to conciliate the Islanders of which I am glad to say there 
is now good hope. 


Lord Granville’s reaction to the election in Newfoundland is 
recorded in his reply to Governor Hill’s despatch quoted above. 
On December 24 Lord Granville wrote to the Governor of New- 
foundland as follows: 


I regret to learn from your confidential despatch of the 20th November that so 
large a majority was obtained at the recent Elections against Confederation with 
the Dominion of Canada, though it is satisfactory to know that the men of position, 
leading merchants, small traders and shopkeepers are in favour of the proposed 
Union. 

It is not improbable that there may have been a change in your Ministers 
before you receive this despatch, but I should be glad to learn that prior to such 
change you had any opportunities of which you were legitimately able to avail 
yourself, of partially clearing away the misrepresentations which appear to have 


prevailed and to have had such influence with the poorer and uneducated portion 
of the voters. 
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If Ministers with different views are established in office, it will, I need hardly 
say, be your duty to act loyally by them but at the same time, to be careful not to 
lend the sanction of your name or authority to any statements which are calculated 
to create an unfair prejudice against the scheme of Confederation. 

In one part of your despatch you submit to me “‘the expediency of incorporating 
Newfoundland with the Dominion of Canada by an Order in Council as named to 
Governor Musgrave in a despatch of the 4th August.” There appears to be some 
slight misapprehension on your part both as to the manner in which such in- 
corporation can be effected, and as to the terms of my despatch of the 14th (not 4th) 
of August to Governor Musgrave. 

By the 146th Section of the British North America Act 1867 the Queen is only 
empowered to admit Newfoundland into the Dominion of Canada upon receiving 
Addresses not only from the Parliament of Canada, but also from the Legislature 
of Newfoundland, and by reference to my despatch to Mr. Musgrave you will see 
that the Order in Council there mentioned relates solely to the British Possessions 
on the North American Continent and does not affect Newfoundland. 

It follows from what I have said that Newfoundland cannot be coerced into 
incorporation with Canada in the manner you suggest even if it were desirable, 
which in my opinion it is not, to take such a step... .” 


It was with the greatest reluctance that Governor Hill accepted 
the verdict of the general election of 1869. In his speech opening 
the colonial legislature in 1870 he quoted Lord Granville in favour 
of the union of the island with Canada and declared that “‘the views 
of an enlightened British statesman, one of the highest authorities 
on Colonial affairs, needs no endorsement from me, but it is quite 
clear that the current of opinions and events has strongly set in 
towards Union, and I firmly trust that nothing will occur to check, 
turn, or divert Newfoundland from gliding onward, and that the 
advance already made may be continued until this Colony joins 
the Dominion, thus completing the Great End so anxiously desired 
by the Imperial Government.’’* At the close of the session the 
Governor referred less hopefully to the question of union, urging 
the legislature ‘‘if the opportunity present itself, to seize the 
proferred hand, and not to grasp at some ideal perfection.’ 

On July 22, 1948 Newfoundland “seized the proferred hand,” 
although, it may be observed, without much evidence of warmth in 
the handclasp." 

G. F. G. STANLEY 
The University of British Columbia. 


8Quoted in MacKay, op. cit., 439. 

“Tbid., 441-2. 

‘According to a press report from St. John’s dated August 3, 1948, the final count 
and re-check of votes cast in the Newfoundland constitutional referendum showed 
78,408 votes for confederation and 71,464 votes for responsible government. Labrador 
gave confederation 2,802 votes against 645 for responsible government. The majority 
in favour of union with Canada was, therefore, 9, 101 out of a total of 153,319 votes cast 
in Newfoundland and Labrador. 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS ON ENGLISH HISTORY 


Tudor Cornwall: Portrait of a Society. By A. L. Rowse. London: Jonathan 
Cape [Toronto: Clarke, Irwin and Company]. 1947. Pp. 462. ($5.00) 
Fanfare for Elizabeth, By Evita SItTwELt_. London: Macmillan and Company 

{[Toronto: Macmillan Company of Canada]. 1946. Pp. viii, 202. ($3.00) 

The Writings and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell. Vol. 1V. The Protectorate, 1655-1658. 
With an introduction, notes and an account of his life by WILBUR CorRTEz 
Assott. With the assistance of MADELEINE R. GLEASON and CATHERINE D. 
CRANE. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1947. Pp. xviii, 1085. ($7.50) 

A Character of the Trimmer: Being a Short Life of the First Marquis of Halifax. 
By H. C. Foxcrorr. Cambridge: At the University Press [Toronto: 
Macmillan Company of Canada]. 1946. Pp. 354. ($5.00) 

Empire and the Sea. By FLETCHER Pratt. New York: Henry Holt and Company 
{[Toronto: Oxford University Press]. 1946. Pp. xviii, 446. ($4.75) 

The History of the Times: The Twentieth Century Test, 1884-1912. Vol. III. 
New York: Macmillan Company [Toronto: Macmillan Company of Canada]. 
1947. Pp. xvi, 862. ($8.00) 

The Scot in History. By WALLACE NoTESTEIN. New Haven: Yale University 
Press [Toronto: Ryerson Press]. 1946. Pp. xviii, 371. ($5.00) 


Not many books on English history have come to the REvIEw during the past 
year, but among these are one or two that are of more than ordinary interest. 
The publication of the fourth volume of Professor Abbott’s Writings and Speeches 
of Oliver Cromwell brings to a close one of the most important and one of the 
most successful undertakings of the kind in recent years. There will be universal 
regret that Professor Abbott has not lived to see his work in its final form; but 
the imprint of his scholarship is evident on every page of this book, and these four 
volumes, together with the bibliography of Cromwell published some years ago, 
will remain as a memorial to his last and perhaps his greatest interest. After an 
interval of eight years the third volume of the official History of the Times has 
now been published, and there is a promise that this series, which sheds light on 
many important passages in British and imperial history during the past century, 
will shortly be completed. The receipt of this volume and of some others 
encourages the hope that difficulties in the way of research and publication in 
Great Britain are gradually being removed, and that English scholars may soon 
be able fully to resume the work that has been so long interrupted. 

Mr. A. L. Rowse’s history of Cornwall during the Tudor period is one of the 
most interesting books on the sixteenth century that has appeared for some time. 
It is an unusually vivid piece of historical reconstruction, obviously based on wide 
and deep knowledge, and written for the most part in a manner which makes its 
reading a genuine pleasure. Not all of the author’s opinions will be accepted 
without question; and the extreme dogmatism with which they are sometimes 
stated will not render them any the more acceptable. But most students are likely 
to agree that, as an analysis of social change under the impact of new political 
and economic forces, this is one of the most illuminating studies of a particular 
section of English society that has yet been made available. 

One of the principal merits of this book is the manner in which the balance 
is preserved between local and national history. Mr. Rowse has his full share 
of the fervent, almost religious nationalism which informs the work of so many 
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English writers on this period; but he does not lose sight of the fact that he is 
primarily concerned with the people of Cornwall and with the manner in which 
they adapted themselves to changes which involved the destruction of so much 
that was traditional in their way of life. Local changes are related to the central 
themes of national history; and such developments as the growth of conciliar 
government, the Reformation, the confiscation and redistribution of monastic 
lands, the expansion of commerce and industry, and the war with Spain are 
dealt with only as they affected this particular community. The result is a local 
history that is something more than the history of a locality. A few such studies 
dealing with selected regions would tell us more about what actually happened in 
England during the sixteenth century than much of what has been written and 
continues to be written about the masterful family who occupied the throne. 

Cornwall did not take kindly to the new order. It was part of that ‘Celtic 
fringe’’ where opposition to change was more obstinate and more prolonged than 
in most parts of the country; and stern measures were required to bring it within 
the compass of the new centralized autocracy inaugurated by the Tudors. Twice 
in little more than half a century the men of the county rose in rebellion against 
decrees of the central government which threatened their traditional and highly 
conservative way of life. Their resistance was of course unavailing, and their 
rebellions are now forgotten episodes in the national history. But Mr. Rowse 
reminds us that these were to Cornwall what the '15 and the ’45 were to the 
Highlands; and his detailed account of these risings and of their suppression, 
particularly that in 1549, throws a penetrating light on the methods of a govern- 
ment to which Machiavelli himself could have taught very little. 

By the middle of the century effective opposition was ended. Humble folk 
in their sea-girt hamlets might still dream of their Celtic past; but the more 
important families, many of them enriched by the lands of the monasteries, 
accepted the new order, if not with enthusiasm, at least with a certain measure 
of self-interested loyalty. The expansion of commerce and the increased maritime 
activity of Elizabeth’s reign brought new prosperity, especially to the many 
seaport towns; and the war with Spain, which for a time made Cornwall one of 
the principal bastions in the nation’s defence system, gave to the county an 
importance in national affairs which it had not hitherto possessed and which it 
was not to retain. 

On these subjects and on the economic development of the century and the 
social changes which followed from it, Mr. Rowse writes with unusual detachment, 
and with a wealth of detailed knowledge which few historians can possess. He 
reminds his readers, more often perhaps than is strictly necessary, of the 
originality of the contribution which he is making to English history; but the 
result would appear to justify the claim. There can be little in the life of Cornwall 
during the century of which any record remains that has escaped his careful 
research. He has a good deal of interesting information about the Duchy of 
Cornwall, an institution through which the crown, in its capacity of landlord, 
exercised great influence throughout the county and elsewhere. He denies the 
charge that the creation of a large number of parliamentary boroughs in the 
county had any motive other than the desire of establishing fair and adequate 
representation; but he has no new evidence on the point, and his argument is not 
more convincing than that of earlier Tudor apologists. His analysis of the land 
transactions following the dissolution of the monasteries is an enlightening 
commentary on the process by which the foundations of a new social order were 
laid in Cornwall and elsewhere during this century of change. 
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Mr. Rowse’s comments on the religious changes of the century will raise 
more questions. His belief that the Reformation was merely a struggle for power 
between Catholics and Protestants will no doubt be shared by many; but the 
case for that point of view, or for any point of view that will help to an under- 
standing of the question, is not greatly strengthened by dismissing current 
religious controversy as “idiotic arguments which meant nothing,” or by branding 
as “‘idiots’’ and “‘fools’’ all these who gave credence to any of the prevailing 
doctrines. To bracket ‘‘witchcraft, necromancy and religion” in a single category 
and attribute them all to the superstition of the age will not answer many questions, 
either about the history of England, or about the actions of individuals in the 
crisis. Mr. Rowse no doubt believes that he demonstrates his impartiality by 
applying his censures in equally vehement terms to all religious groups. If there 
is a difference the Puritans are perhaps the recipients of the most complete 
catalogue of denunciation; but there is little to choose. The only sane men, it 
would appear, were those who asked no questions, accepted what was decreed 
for them, and applied themselves to the more important task of advancing their 
worldly fortunes. A similar view has been impressed on their subjects by the 
rulers of a number of European states during the past few years. It is unfortunate 
that a book which is in so many ways a model of its kind should be marred by the 
author’s inability to restrain his emotions, or to take a more balanced view of 
doctrines and opinions which have not ceased to be important historical phenomena 
because he personally does not agree with them. 

Miss Sitwell’s little volume on the early life of Queen Elizabeth is history of 
a different order. As a literary tour de force, Fanfare for Elizabeth no doubt has 
some interest; but it is unlikely that it will influence in any marked degree the 
accepted interpretation of the history of the Tudor family. It contains a good 
deal of curious information about the more macabre aspects of the domestic and 
political intrigues which centred about the court of Henry VIII and his successors; 
and it occasionally lights up one or other of the more obscure figures who hovered 
about in the wings and played minor parts in the great drama. That is doubtless 
of some value. It probably adds something to what is known of the strange 
environment in which Elizabeth spent her youth; but the emphasis is too 
constantly on the lurid and the sensational to make of it anything more than a 
partial picture. The style is distinctive if not always enlightening; and the book 
should perhaps be regarded rather as a study in atmosphere than as a serious 
attempt to recreate and interpret a historic situation in all its varied aspects. 

With the publication of the fourth volume of Professor Abbott’s Writings 
and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell there is now available about as complete a collection 
of material on the career of the great Puritan leader as can reasonably be expected. 
Additional documents will no doubt be discovered. A number have already come 
to light since the publication of the earlier volumes and they are here printed in an 
appendix. But it is unlikely that anything of significance has escaped Professor 
Abbott and his collaborators. In bulk the documentary material in these volumes 
greatly exceeds that in the most complete edition of Carlyle’s Letters and Speeches. 
The exact value of this added material is difficult to assess. Probably very few 
separate items are of outstanding importance. Most of them relate to details, 
often to very petty details of administration. The greater part of them have 
long been available, although not easily available, in such collections as the 
Thurlow Papers. Many of them have been obtained from the Venetian and other 
foreign archives, which were inaccessible to Carlyle, and which in any case he 
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would have scorned. Taken together they form probably the most complete 
collection of material for the judgment of an individual character and of the 
movement with which he was associated in the course of English history; and the 
Cromwell who emerges from these volumes is a very different figure from the 
heroic, infallible warrior of the Lord who stalks through the pages of Carlyle, or 
even from the more normal, if only less righteous character delineated by 
Gardiner and Firth. 

This volume deals with the closing years of the Protectorate, from the 
autumn of 1655 to the death of Cromwell in September, 1658. It includes the 
rule of the Major-Generals, the war with Spain, and the unsuccessful attempt to 
remodel the constitution and to secure the permanence of the Puritan state by 
restoring the monarchy in the family of the Lord Protector. Innumerable minor 
problems are dealt with on the way; but these three questions and the issues to 
which they gave rise form the substance of Professor Abbott’s commentary, and 
it is to these that the most important documents relate. Among these documents 
the most revealing are the reports of conversations between Cromwell and the 
representatives of foreign states which are here printed for the first time. Promin- 
ence is given to the reports of the Venetian ambassador Giavarina, a shrewd, 
slightly cynical, but not unfriendly observer, whose comments would not always 
have been to the liking of Oliver and his council, had they been privileged to read 
them. Treaties with foreign powers, some Latin correspondence, and lists of 
Cromwellian officials, and of titles and dignities conferred by the Protector are 
published in appendices; and the volume ends with a supplement to the 
bibliography, listing a wide variety of works published between 1929 and 1945. 

Professor Abbott’s most severe criticism is directed against Cromwell’s 
methods of government. He accepts none of the assumptions concerning the 
constitutions of the interregnum which have determined the form of so many 
earlier biographies. In this, as in his third volume, the emphasis is placed on the 
element of military dictatorship, which the civil institutions of the Protectorate 
scarcely modified and did not conceal. It may have been necessary. It may, 
“in the long resolution of events,’’ have yielded some benefit “‘to his own country 
and to the world at large.’’ These are questions upon which the author of this 
volume ventures no opinion. But such considerations should not, in his judgment, 
be permitted ‘‘to conceal the fact that his immediate methods and results were 
not so different from the dictators of our own time as we should like to think.” 

That is perhaps an extreme judgment, and to many readers it will appear that 
there is little in this volume to warrant the comparison. But dictatorship is 
presumably a relative term; and if the evidence here assembled does not suggest 
a close comparison with the techniques of the modern police state, it does afford 
abundant proof of an autocracy more extreme and more generally unpopular than 
anything which the Stuarts had ever attempted. Cromwell's methods of 
financing his government, his extreme reluctance to abandon direct military rule 
through the Major-Generals, his relations with the so-called parliaments of the 
period, and his methods of dealing with political opponents are subjected to 
searching scrutiny; and Professor Abbott’s conclusions leave very little of the 
resplendent champion of democracy and of parliamentary government who 
adorned the pages of so many nineteenth-century histories. Whatever the value 
of his services at an earlier period, and however sincere may have been his oft- 
expressed desire to establish a “‘free parliament,” it is clear from this record that 


in his day of power Cromwell had little perception of the actual meaning of this 
term. 
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No final estimate of the Protector’s character is here attempted. In that 
respect Professor Abbott is more cautious than many of his predecessors. His 
essay on “The Fame of Cromwell,’ which appeared originally in 1913, is here 
re-printed with some revision; and in a concluding passage he points out the 
unwisdom of attempting a final verdict when so much in the judgment of the 
individual writer must depend upon ‘“‘the spirit, the temper and the circumstances 
of the world” in which he writes. But if there is no formal summing up, there is 
abundant evidence on which the reader may form his own judgment; and there 
are many passages which indicate Professor Abbott’s disposition to take a more 
critical view of the discrepancy between Cromwell’s professed ideals and the 
realities of his government than has hitherto been common. 

This is the most important book on Cromwell since Gardiner ended his work, 
or at least since the publication of Firth’s Last Years of the Protectorate. As a 
collection of source material it may or may not supersede Carlyle’s Letters and 
Speeches. The latter will no doubt retain its interest for some readers; but its 
inadequacy has long been apparent, and Carlyle’s peculiar method of historical 
interpretation has less appeal for the modern student than it had for his contem- 
poraries. The work of Professor Abbott and his associates has the advantage of 
thorough and objective scholarship; but in the arrangement of subject-matter 
it has one serious disadvantage. The greater part of these four volumes is taken 
up with the text of Professor Abbott’s biography. The documents, which are 
presumably the raison d’étre of the book, are merely incorporated in the body of 
this text, and the reader is given no guide to these documents or to their contents. 
The indices in the second and fourth volumes are of very little assistance to the 
student who desires to use the book as a work of reference. An index volume 
listing the documents and giving some idea of their contents is surely needed. 
Without some such accessory these four volumes, which Sir Ernest Barker has 
called a great monument to Cromwell are likely to remain a monument and 
nothing more. 

Miss Foxcroft’s biography of the Marquis of Halifax paraphrasing the title of 
his famous pamphlet, The Character of a Trimmer, offers a striking contrast to this 
volume on Cromwell. Between the leader of militant Puritanism and the cultured, 
sceptical aristocrat of the Restoration period there is an evident gulf; and the 
differences in the political setting in which each played his part are even more 
obvious. Yet the two men had some things in common. Each was an advocate 
of toleration, although they approached that problem from very different view- 
points. Each too was, in his own way, a seeker after some sort of compromise 
solution for the political problem which divided the nation. 

Biographies of leading Restoration figures are neither very numerous, nor, 
with a few exceptions, of striking quality. Miss Foxcroft’s Life and Times of 
Halifax, published in 1897, is one of the outstanding works of the kind. But it 
has long been out of print, and it is, as the author here remarks, a little ‘‘ponderous” 
for the average reader. This abridgement will therefore be welcome on every 
ground. It is not one of the most exhilarating books on the seventeenth century, 
but it is a useful account of the career of a man who was the very embodiment of 
English common sense in an age when the virtue of common sense was not so 
highly prized as it might have been. This volume omits the footnotes and a good 
deal of the correspondence which appeared in the original, but otherwise the 
substance of the text has been preserved. The author states that she has brought 
the book up to date; but, apart from an occasional reference to such contemporary 
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events as Hitler’s invasions, which provide a modern parallel for Louis XIV, 
there is little evidence of change. Certainly there is nothing to suggest that the 
author has been influenced by the work of such scholars as Professor Clark and 
Professor Feiling, whose interpretation of the period is rather more balanced than 
was that of the writers whose work held the field at the end of the last century. 

Halifax can hardly be regarded as belonging to the first rank of Restoration 
politicians. He was too much the man of moderation and good sense, capable 
of seeing all sides of a question, and adverse to extremes of every form. He held 
office for a few years at the end of Charles II’s reign, and again for a few months 
after the Revolution of 1688; and on both occasions he exercised a moderating 
influence in situations where moderation was urgently required. At most times 
he was content to be a detached critic. His opposition to the Exclusion Bill was 
due in the main to his conviction that its passage would lead to civil war and to a 
change that would destroy the essence of the old English constitution. His political 
ideas attracted few persons at the time, but the philosophy of the ‘‘trimmer”’ 
has in the course of time entered deeply into the English party system. Without 
that spirit of moderation and compromise, parliamentary and cabinet government 
could hardly have developed to its present form. One of the weak points of this 
book is the absence of any serious discussion of these political ideas. They are 
now commonplace, but they were not so in the seventeenth century; and a 
narrative of the political struggles of the period, with only a passing reference to 
Lord Halifax’s most distinctive contribution to the development of English 
government, seems a little unbalanced. 

The parallel between the recent war and that in which Britain was confronted 
with the power of revolutionary France has suggested the theme for a number of 
books in the past few years. Mr. Arthur Bryant has written two notable volumes 
on the subject, and an American writer, Mr. Fletcher Pratt, has now followed 
his example. This effort is less successful. Mr. Pratt has an extensive knowledge 
of certain aspects of this struggle. He has already written a popular volume 
on Napoleon’s rise to power; and Empire and the Sea is apparently intended to be 
a complementary study. Its purpose is to explain ‘‘the British reaction to the 
struggle which culminated in Napoleon’’; and while it contains a good deal of 
interesting material, especially about naval warfare, it can hardly be said to have 
accomplished that purpose. It has some lively and amusing passages, and a good 
deal of trenchant criticism of individuals and of the methods of British government; 
but it gives no very adequate impression of how the English people as a whole 
reacted to this great national struggle. 

Naval history is Mr. Pratt’s strongest point. Some of the chapters on sea- 
fights from Toulon to Trafalgar are vivid pieces of narrative; and, for this reviewer 
at least, his detailed account of conditions in the British and French navies, was 
of unusual interest. But the accounts of political and social conditions in England 
are less satisfactory. To suggest that Pitt came into office, and held office for 
seventeen years ‘‘in defiance of the king,” is to miss the realities of English govern- 
ment in these years. The interpretation of Pitt's position and of party and cabinet 
government in the period is completely misleading, nowhere more than in the 
chapters which relate Pitt’s return to office in 1804. Many parts of the book leave 
the impression of a rather sensational type of journalism, and this effect is 
heightened by the insertion of newspaper paragraphs and similar material under 
lurid captions between the chapters of the regular history. Some of this material 
is interesting, and some of it may be of value as historical evidence; but the 
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author should be aware that he has not made an original discovery in the fact 
that a number of people in England and France occasionally thought and wrote 
about matters other than the war in which these nations were engaged. 

To turn from this rather breathless type of journalism to the sober, scholarly 
history of one of the world’s greatest journals is something of a relief. The History 
of the Times, two volumes of which were published before the war, already has 
an established place as a work of reference. It is more than the history of a 
newspaper. It is an illuminating commentary on some of the most important 
questions that have engaged the attention of public men in Great Britain and the 
Empire during the nineteenth century. It probably owes its origin to the initiative 
of Lord Northcliffe. Shortly after he acquired control in 1908, he wrote complain- 
ing that he could find no history of the paper and suggesting that such a history 
should at once be written. The work was entrusted to James Thursfield, then 
naval correspondent and a leader writer on the paper, and it was estimated that 
three years would be required to complete the project. In reality it proved a much 
greater undertaking than was envisaged. Instead of the “handsome volume” 
which Northcliffe had in mind, three volumes have already appeared; and a fourth, 
dealing with the history of the paper from 1912 to 1935, is in course of preparation. 
The authors of this volume assert that Lord Northcliffe was always ‘‘fascinated”’ 
by the history of The Times; but in suggesting this project he also had a very 
practical motive. Such a history, he remarked, ‘would constitute a great 
advertisement for the Times.” Whether or not it has had that effect, it has 
proved one of the most interesting, and in some respects, one of the most important 
books on English history that has appeared in recent years. 

It is impossible here to do more than suggest the wealth and variety of 
material which this volume contains. In the main the chapters fall into two 
groups. The first, and by no means the least interesting, are those which relate 
the internal history of the paper and the careers of the various members of the 
Walter family, and of such men as Buckle, Moberly Bell, Chirol, Wallace, Steed, 
and others, who gave The Times its distinctive character, and who served it with 
a degree of disinterested loyalty which very few institutions could command. 
Their decisions were not always wise, even when judged on the narrow ground 
of their own interest. Their attitude towards technical progress—a field in which 
The Times had led the newspaper world in an earlier period—was almost archaic. 
But it is safe to say that no journal has ever at one time enlisted the services of a 
more talented group of men than the editors, leader writers, and foreign corres- 
pondents of The Times during this generation. 

These thirty years, from the beginning of the struggle for Irish Home Rule 
to the eve of the First World War, form probably the most critical period in the 
history of The Times. Its financial position was already precarious. It was 
steadily losing ground to its more progressive, or, as the men of Printing House 
Square would have said, its less scrupulous competitors; and its position was 
further weakened by such ill-starred ventures as the attempt to silence the Home 
Rule movement by destroying Parnell. From the loss incurred in that under- 
taking, The Times never recovered, and by the beginning of the present century 
it was facing bankruptcy. The impending crash was averted by a variety of 
expedients, mainly on the initiative of two enterprising Americans then associated 
with the paper; but it was clear that a drastic change was required if the paper 
was to survive. The change came with the purchase of a controlling interest by 
Lord Northcliffe early in 1908. 
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The story of that transaction is one of the most remarkable in the history of 
journalism. The paramount consideration was to secure financial aid without 
sacrificing or endangering the character of the paper. The efforts of Moberly 
Bell, who conducted the negotiations, to secure Northcliffe’s aid, while keeping 
the paper immune from Northcliffe’s methods of journalism, provide some of the 
most interesting material in this volume. Bell had already frustrated one plan 
which would have placed C. A. Pearson, another exemplar of the new journalism, 
in control of the paper; and during the secret negotiations with Northcliffe he 
was confronted with another group of would-be purchasers financed by a syndicate 
in which the German government seems to have had more than a passing interest. 

The authors of this volume are lavish in their praise of what Lord Northcliffe 
accomplished. He found The Times a ‘“‘nineteenth-century relic’’—in his own 
picturesque phrase, ‘‘a barnacle-covered whale’’—and he transformed it into a 
modern newspaper. In the process it may be that something was lost. The new 
proprietor could hardly have the same reverence for the traditions of The Times 
as did the “old guard.” He protested that he did not wish to be “the chief of 
The Times,” nor to interfere with men who knew what the paper required better 
than he. But a conflict was inevitable. Northcliffe’s ideas, however subdued by 
the atmosphere of Printing House Square, differed too radically from those of 
the older members of the staff; and the final chapter of this volume bears the 
significant title ‘‘The End of the Old Gang.”” Yet the new order was perhaps not 
so unlike the old as had been feared by some and desired by others; and students 
of history at least will not regret the change when they reflect upon the work done 
by such men as Sir Valentine Chirol, Buckle, and Moneypenny when their desks 
had been surrendered to others. 


The remaining sections of the book deal with the part played by The Times in 
relation to a number of the more important questions of the period, mainly in 
the field of imperial and foreign policy. In some of these The Times intervened so 
directly as to become an active participant in events which shaped the course of 
history, not always in the way intended by Walter and Buckle and their associates. 
Their most notable ventures in the interests of ‘imperial security’’ were in Ireland 
and South Africa: the first in an attempt to destroy the Home Rule movement 
by proving the complicity of its leader in the current wave of agrarian and political 
crime in Ireland; the second in support of the somewhat dubious methods by 
which Rhodes and Jameson were endeavouring to bring about a union of British 
and Boer communities under the leadership of the Cape Colony. In neither of 
these were the efforts of The Times conspicuously successful. 

Some of the most interesting chapters in the book are those which relate the 
story of the crusade against Parnell. The authors apparently regard this campaign 
against Home Rule as a valuable public service, and there is more than a hint 
that The Times suffered a grave injustice in being left to bear the cost of the 
enterprise. On those points there will be some difference of opinion; but a reading 
of this narrative is not likely to heighten one’s estimate of the judgment and good 
sense of the men who directed the attack. Not the least curious circumstance in 
this whole proceeding is that the famous articles on ‘‘Parnellism and Crime’’ were 
written by an Irish Catholic in the regular service of the paper, who knew the 
reputation of the forger Pigott, and who, had he been consulted, could have 
warned the editor of the danger of relying upon material derived from such a 
source. He was not consulted. The forged letters were purchased by the editor 
and the manager with the full approval of the proprietor; and Mr. Flanagan wrote 
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his articles without knowledge of how or where his documents had been obtained. 
The account of the relations between The Times and the imperialist adventurers 
in South Africa is written with some caution. Exactly how much was known in 
Printing House Square of what was happening ir South Africa on the eve of the 
Jameson Raid is not quite clear; but it is evident that The Times, no less than 
Jameson and Rhodes, was relieved by the diversion of public interest which followed 
the publication of the Kaiser’s telegram to President Kruger. 

The relations between The Times and the German government were of some 
importance in the international scene, especially in the period when George 
Saunders acted as correspondent in Berlin. His realistic dispatches on German 
public opinion and on the actions and motives of the Imperial government involved 
him in serious difficulties with Holstein, Biilow, and others; and more than once 
the German government sought to effect a change by pressure through the Foreign 
Office. The Times was a firm supporter of the Anglo-German rapprochement as 
long as that appeared practicable; but there was natural resentment against 
any endeavour to dictate the choice of correspondents. It became equally firm 
in support of the Entente, while retaining its right to indulge in some pretty 
stringent criticism of certain aspects of French policy. 

On this question the advent of Lord Northcliffe brought no change. He 
was an imperialist in very much the same sense as were Chirol, Buckle, and the 
other men who determined the policy of the paper. These chapters on imperial 
and foreign policy are somewhat uneven. That is an inevitable consequence of 
what appears to be a co-operative undertaking. But, taken together, they form a 
valuable addition to the literature of the subject; and students of the period are 
in debt to the proprietors of The Times for this publication. 

Had this volume been available when Professor Notestein was preparing his 
study of The Scot in History he would have found in it some material very much 
to his purpose. Not a few of the men who served The Times in these years, and 
who helped to give the paper something of the quality which it possessed, were 
Scotsmen, richly endowed with that sobriety of conduct and stern moral conviction 
which Professor Notestein, in common with so many others, regards as almost 
distinctive attributes of the Scottish people. Whether the character of a people 
can thus be summed up in a simple formula is open to question. That is perhaps 
the chief among a number of questions which have occurred to the author, and 
which have led him to seek an answer in the records of Scottish history. 

His book is the product of long reflection on Scottish national character. 
Its writing has been made possible by an enforced withdrawal from his more 
immediate task of collecting and editing seventeenth-century parliamentary 
documents. It is frankly experimental. “It is possible,” says the author, “‘or I 
hope it is, to think of the history of a nation in terms of how the character of the 
people found form in events, or conversely, of how what happened to them, or 
what they thought happened, made them what they are.’’ Coupled with that is 
the idea of comparative history. No sustained effort is made to compare Scottish 
and English character as revealed in the history of the two peoples; but many 
comparisons are made in the course of the narrative, although the author judiciously 
refrains from attempting a balance sheet. 

The book contains little in the way of continuous political narrative. The 
emphasis is rather on economic, social, religious, and intellectual development. 
Certain events of a political nature are, however, singled out for fuller 
consideration. Professor Notestein regards the English invasion of Scotland in 
the Middle Ages as an event of capital importance. ‘That long period of near 
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anarchy,”’ as he describes it, was perhaps decisive in determining the development 
of the Scottish nation in the centuries when the English were building up their 
distinctive institutions of parliament and common law. The failure of the Scots 
to develop comparable institutions is not, of course, attributed solely to this 
cause; but there can be little doubt as to its profound influence in retarding the 
growth of the Scottish state. Similarly the Reformation had the effect of 
hampering political development, and of hardening the temper of the Scottish 
people. Professor Notestein observes that “it was a special type of Calvinism that 
Knox and his successors imposed on the Scots,’’ a harsh, repressive religion, 
drawn mainly from the Old Testament, ‘“‘with little of brotherly love or tolerance 
in it’; but he regards this as the most important factor in creating “the 
disciplined Scot of to-day.” 

It may be the most important. It is certainly not the most attractive chapter 
of Scottish history; and one may hazard a guess that the author of this volume 
has lingered with greater fondness and with more innate sympathy over certain 
later sections. The most interesting chapters of the book are those which deal 
with the intellectual life of the Scottish people from about the middle of the 
eighteenth century to the death of Sir Walter Scott in 1832. This was the 
Periclean age of Scottish history; and Professor Notestein is evidently at home 
with the poets, the philosophers, and the scientists, with the men of the Edinburgh 
Review, above all, with the great Sir Walter himself. There is perhaps little in 
these chapters that is entirely new; but the record of this notable achievement 
is here set in its proper perspective, and it should do something to correct the too 
prevalent view that the region north of the Tweed was little more than a political 
backwater managed by the head of the Dundas family in the interests of whatever 
group happened to hold power in Westminster. The Highlands do not fit easily 
into the general picture, and they are dealt with rather summarily in a series of 
separate chapters. 

This is a different type of book from the same author’s English Folk, published 
a few years ago; and it is on the whole a less successful book. It lights up some 
passages in Scottish history; it disposes of some of the legends which too often 
pass for Scottish history; and it contains a good many judgments on men and 
events which should provoke thought and discussion. The author’s hope is that 
“it will lead to other and better books on national character and on comparative 
history.” To that end this volume may be regarded as an exploratory survey. 
It does not supply all the answers; but it suggests a good many questions, and 
Professor Notestein is surely right in his statement that ‘‘questions have a way 
of going back to history for their answers.” 


D. J. McDouGALL 
The University of Toronto. 








THE ARMY’S OFFICIAL HISTORY* 


THE appearance of an official summary of the Canadian Army’s history in the 
Second World War derives from the initiative of certain senior officers, among them 
General Crerar, who at the outset urged that provision be made for keeping an 
adequate record of Canada’s military activities overseas. It may surprise a civilian 
democracy to learn that its military personnel had a sense of history and that they 
did what civil administrators and the leaders of business and industry have rarely 
done, and appointed historians to be their colleagues and scrutineers. But the 
taxpayer is normally so unwilling to pay for the protection afforded him by cannon, 
and has so little regard for the gunners that he is apt to deny them both funds and 
intelligence. It was with this prejudice in mind, perhaps, that the officers con- 
cerned took steps to ensure that the archives and the account should be properly 
kept, and that when the time came, and soon rather than late, the history should 
be written for the citizens to read. Such is the purpose of the present volume. 

It would be unfair to suggest, however, that the motives behind the work of 
the Historical Section of the General Staff are merely those of apology. This 
would be to dispute the nature of historical science and to denude the historian 
of his integrity. Undeniably, with the onset of war, professional reputations are 
at stake, careers at once in the ascendant and in jeopardy, and errors in judgment, 
chargeable to individuals, carry the potentials of national disaster. In such a 
context of success or failure, the admission of the historian as eye-witness, cross- 
examiner, and custodian of the evidence, asserts a confident will to submit to trial 
by history. 

It was in the national interest that the historian should be there. For every 
soldier who crossed the seas bore something of Canada with him, finely or rudely: 
we have had no greater impact on the world; nor have other countries had so im- 
mediate an influence on us as through this counter-migration en masse, sixteen 
thousand to a ship,’ which changed us by the hundred thousand into travellers 
abroad. The ordering of such an army is an imperium in itself; legions in far 
provinces develop systems and an identity and an ethic of their own. These 
phenomena are fugitive, yet perceptible and important, and should be competently 
observed. As for the forging of the weapon and its engagement, only those who saw 
the spectacle can know with imaginative force how immense the military achieve- 
ment of this country proved to be, and only they are fully able to declare it to the 
people at large. As a demonstration of our maturity it has a grandeur not to be 
forgotten in reverting to the barren provincialisms which occupy and disappoint 
in time of peace. 

There is another aspect of the work of the Historical Section, more technical 
it is true, but worthy of remark in passing. This directorate, as part of the General 
Staff, that branch of the Army primarily concerned with operations and intelligence 
as distinct from administration and supply, came to enlarge its functions into those 
of an agency for the collection and dissemination of reports on action in the field. 
These were useful in passing on the lessons of experience as affecting tactics and 
equipment or the tricks employed by the enemy. Thus the Section made its modest 
contribution to winning as well as to recording the war. Actually less use than 


*The Canadian Army, 1939-45: An Official Historical Summary. By Col. C. P. 
StacEy. Published by authority of the minister of national defence. Illustrated with 
paintings by Canadian army war artists. Maps drawn by Lieut. C. C. J. Bonn. 
Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1948. Pp. xx, 354. ($2.50) 
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might be is made of this organization for the purposes of professional training. 
The Germans, whose superb staff work caused us much trouble, apparently took a 
rather more practical view of their own great Historical Section, and regarded a 
course in it as a desirable part of the training of a staff officer. Many of our people 
could certainly have profited from such an experience in accuracy, thoroughness, 
and the wider perspective at the level of Corps or Army. But such discussion 
touches the bureau rather than the book. 

A word ought first to be said, however, about the author. His qualifications 
are not only appropriate, but in combination rare: an academic training, an abiding 
interest in the army, service in the militia, a professional concern with military 
studies. To these he adds a unique knowledge of the vicissitudes and personalities 
of the army overseas since the time of his appointment as historical officer at 
Canadian Military Headquarters in 1940. His task was never easy. Not everyone 
in uniform comprehended the relevance of history to the urgency of the hour, 
although our best officers were the most historically minded, as were the most 
efficient formations and units: and it was as often Colonel Stacey’s business to 
educate and persuade as to collect and collate. He was extraordinarily successful 
in making the Section and its wants known to the growing army in Britain, and 
when the time came for the Field Historical Sections to accompany the formations 
committed to the continent, they were greatly sustained in their pioneering through 
the goodwill kindled by the historical officer at C.M.H.Q. To add that this 
arduous enterprise in historiography was organized, directed, and in large measure 
carried out by a singleminded, tireless individual is merely to state the terms of 
Colonel Stacey’s accomplishment and to say no more. 

Writing definitively in several volumes on so large a theme must take time; 
but the public soon tires of waiting and easily forgets what exalted it the day before 
yesterday. Hazards may also be forgotten, and since in matters of defence for- 
getfulness breeds neglect, Colonel Stacey’s “interim report” serves thus early to 
emphasize the extent of the military provision required to attain our present only 
relative security. The purpose of this shorter treatment is evidently much the 
same as the lengthier one to come: ‘“‘to tell the story . . . in terms comprehensible 
to the average person. The main function of the Official History, it is considered, 
is not to instruct the Canadian soldier of today, though it is hoped that he will find 
it useful; the object is to tell the Canadian citizen what his army accomplished in 
the last war, and to provide him, perhaps, with the means of forming an intelligent 
judgment on military issues that may confront him in the future.’’ In other words, 
this is history written not for the expert but for the voter, not to elucidate tactical 
doctrine but to form political opinion. The Colonel’s departure from more con- 
servative notions is interesting to observe. To forsake the technician for ‘‘the 
average person’”’ is justified, since the need for public education in these matters 
glares in absolutes. The professional, presumably, can look after himself. Yet 
one question arises. I raise it to venture no farther. Are the potential functions 
of the Historical Section as the repository of the Army’s documented experience 
and as a workshop for tactical and organizational study directly from the docu- 
ments, to be disregarded? Or is the Section to be viewed asa sort of literary annex 
to the General Staff? And what will come after the Official History? 

This prelude to the main work is broad in scope. It contains an outline of the 
whole story of the Army overseas: the concentration, enlargement, and training 
of our forces; the false start in 1940; amphibious excursions; the campaigns in 
Sicily, Italy, and in North-West Europe; the expedition to Hong Kong; and the 
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astonishing variety of tasks from forestry and tunnelling to political warfare and 
civil affairs, which Canadians showed themselves ready and able to perform. 
Proportion is adjusted to the more detailed treatment of several parts of the story 
in three booklets, The Canadians in Britain, 1939-1944, From Pachino to Ortona, 
and Canada’s Battle in Normandy, published previously by the Department of 
National Defence under the collective title of The Canadian Army at War. Further 
research allows more space to be given to the ist Infantry Brigade’s fantastic 
journey through Brittany in June, 1940, together with a more ample account of 
Dieppe, an episode on which Colonel Stacey had made himself as knowledgeable 
as any man alive. He has some well-earned paragraphs on the scattered and 
gallant history of the 1st Canadian Armoured Brigade. He does not neglect the 
Canadians who served with Allied armies, with the British in North Africa and the 
United States and Commonwealth forces in the Pacific, the large group of officers 
lent to the British Army under the Canloan scheme, our component of the 
Canadian-American Special Service Force, nor the ist Canadian Parachute 
Battalion which did so well with the 6th British Airborne Division. 

It is an endless story of energy and organizing power, of the special skills, 
the resource and ubiquity of our countrymen in arms, their usefulness deriving 
often from the very diversity of their national origins. Inherited affinity makes 
it easy for us to plan and fight with the British and Americans, or at need to share 
the dangers of the Resistance in France. This is an asset easily recognized. But 
on another scale, smaller, not so apparent, though not less perilous, we have men 
capable of slipping unobserved on secret mission into environments wholly out- 
landish. In hazards of the underground and of sabotage behind the enemy’s lines 
in Asia as well as Europe, ‘‘almost every racial strain represented in Canada had 
some share... Yugoslav Canadians, Italian Canadians, Hungarian Canadians, 
Rumanian Canadians, Bulgarian Canadians, Chinese and Japanese Canadians, 
[and, it may be added, some also of British race] were all involved in it.’ Ours 
is an international society in itself, infinitely adaptable for co-operation with 
allies in war, unusually talented for closer association with friends in peace. 

To compress such a theme into some three hundred pages offers unusual 
difficulties: but it is all there in essence, supported by maps in colour, illustrated 
with reproductions of paintings by the war artists, and put out in a format that 
would do credit to any private publishing house. Of the maps, it may be said 
that the soldier’s preoccupation with topography has ensured that they fully 
complement the text, as maps so seldom do, being the joint product of care by the 
editor and skill on the part of the draughtsman, Lieutenant C. C. J. Bond. How 
crying is the need for the services of an officer like Mr. Bond in the Department 
of History of any self-respecting university! The twelve examples of war artists’ 
work both enhance the printed page and advertise the graphic record made, through 
what familiarity with mud and fire, by the group of painters who served with the 
Historical Sections in the field. Some of these men, like Comfort and Ogilvie, had 
already established reputations before entering the army; others, like Colville or 
Fisher, found their opportunity in the service; all often had to screw themselves 
into a mood of artistic sensibility in the presence of the enemy. I have yet to hear 
that artists of any other country worked so close to him. One of them even over- 
ran his lines and spent ten uncreative days in a drainpipe before getting back to his 
friends again. The whole body of their work iy a national possession, too little 
known. In many ways the collection is able to convey atmosphere and actuality 
more vividly than they are ever likely to be rendered in prose, partly because the 
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official brush is more subjective than the official pen, the canvas more direct and 
circumstantial, brusquer and more primitive than the page. The writer of history 
works always within the limitations imposed by his material—limitations which 
in the case of military records, as I propose to show, are severe in the extreme. The 
painter is less inhibited. His stuff is malleable: he arranges his properties as 
composition and dramatic propriety require. Above all, the result is personal to 
him alone. Whether, in lending themselves to the historical purpose, however, 
the artists became mere illustrators, as some of them were afraid of doing, is a 
problem for other critics to discuss. One must be grateful for such glimpses 
of their work as these, although at the next reproducing, the plates ought to be 
larger and should fill the page. 

The text itself is in no danger of being thought impressionist. It is solidly 
factual. It is scrupulous. It is anchored in accuracy. The chapter given to 
Dieppe, the fullest statement yet to appear on that foray and based on one of the 
most complete investigations ever undertaken of a single day’s operation, is the 
only one in which the author permits himself to enlarge upon the narrative with 
critical comment. Elsewhere he is wary of commitment. His rule appears in the 
sentence with which he eschews discussion of Eisenhower’s ‘“‘broad-front policy” 
for closing up to the Rhine as against Montgomery’s strategy of the “‘one full- 
blooded thrust” across the river into the heart of Germany. “Our concern here is 
not to contribute to this discussion but merely to record what took place.”” Clearly 
restriction here is proper. Criticism of the broader allied strategy would not be 
appropriate in a book like this. But is the extension of the denying ordinance 
to Canadian issues other than Dieppe justified? I think it is. The chapters are 
packed enough already without attempting to stuff them with unresolved contro- 
versy, even if the omission may leave the official historian open to the charge that 
he travels a thought too lightly. I would rather argue that he would have done 
better to follow the same procedure throughout, and reserve opinion on Dieppe 
for the measured pronouncement of his final volumes. His defence of the raid is 
too brief to be likely to satisfy its critics, especially the more authoritative, and 
omission of the grounds of their own case, that the operation was tactically un- 
sound and educationally unnecessary, will do little to appease them. Rather can 
they contend that if the raid invited the Germans to improve the defences of ports 
with too limited a capacity to maintain an invasion on the full scale, the use of 
more commensurate facilities like those of Antwerp were denied us all too effective- 
ly. Nor can the sceptics fail to compare the claim that our reverse at Dieppe con- 
vinced the Germans that invasion could be defeated on the beaches (p. 86) with the 
statement that Rommell and von Rundstedt were not in agreement on the matter 
(p. 181). Was it really Dieppe that persuaded Rommell, or was his obsession with 
the beaches the native misconception of a man who, according to Montgomery, 
“‘was no strategist”? The answer depends on a very precise relationship of cause 
and effect. Can it be established? 

So much arises from the fighting of a single day, and from the writing of one 
chapter in the book. There are four chapters on the Italian campaign, six on the 
campaign in North-West Europe. Preliminaries from mobilization to the invasion 
of Sicily are contained in five more. Another deals with ‘“The Army in the Pacific 
War” (surely an ironic description), the last with a miscellany of services rendered. 
There are passages and incidents, decisions and policies in nearly all these chapters 
on which the reader could wish to have the historian’s commentary, explanation, 
and alternative readings. Denied them here, is he to expect them in the more ample 
and considered work to come? 
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The question will not always be easy to decide. The answer will ultimately 
depend on a view of the functions of an historian. If he is to be a recorder only, 
he will do his best to write a disinterested chronicle, leaving analysis and interpre- 
tation, warning and proposal, to people like sociologists, tacticians, or the editors 
of newspapers. He will touch nothing political, avoid personalities, contemn the 
prophetic, abhor the sublime. Yet he may be more human. He may trust himself 
to go so far (citing the present instance) as to defend Dieppe, take pride in the 
martial prowess of his countrymen, and advise them (unless I mistake his infer- 
ences) that they must not imagine that there will always be time enough ‘‘to see 
suche a company together agayne when need is” if they pare and neglect their 
military establishment when the need is less apparent. Hence the intent of the 
official historian is revealed as being active rather than passive. The descriptive 
role of the reporter is eventually too irksome: the writer commits himself to a 
point of view. In that case, what he now has under his hand should give him his 
opportunity. In the amplitude of the forthcoming volumes he will have room 
enough to be magisterial, and perhaps require himself to be less modest in critical 
pronouncement. 

But the writer of contemporary history, especially if it is official, is in an 
inhibited and ironical position. It may not be in the general interest that he publish 
all he knows or all he thinks. He may sit on material which, if a hundred years 
old, would furnish him with a marketable though harmless revelation. Dead 
men become public property: the living belong to themselves, ‘‘very comptible, 
even to the least sinister usage.’ Why one got a battalion or another lost his 
corps, whether an islet of mud was worth a hundred men, whether reinforcements 
were either sufficient or well enough trained, or what the soldier thought of the 
politician, were topics debated in every tent and billet: but whether they have 
any place on the bland, official page is less certain. Most of them had better wait 
for a less sensitive tomorrow. But take the army for what it was and what it did 
in its prime and earthy manhood, thousands of miles from political frock-coat and 
clerical collar, in boredom or in anger, in fear or in valiance, and what a master- 
piece of the historic art might some day be written. Meanwhile, the private soldier, 
like the common man in the text-books, remains anonymous, and of even the 
generals there can be none of that brilliant portraiture of the principal actors which 
enlivens the pages of a Clarendon. Nor is it to be forgotten that we fought with 
allies, still our friends, whose decisions were mixed with our own, as in the case 
of Dieppe, and whose affairs, as in the case of the Dutch, were seriously affected 
by what we did. Tact as well as restraint must guide the pen of a contemporary 
who will be widely read through foreign spectacles. 

If one were to offer any comment on the literary style of the Summary, it 
would first be necessary to say something about the materials from which much of 
it has had to be written, and to remark upon the properties of the subject-matter. 
Military archives are the deposit of an immense but highly articulated machine, 
informed by a vocabulary that is sparse, precise, laconic, and monotonous. The 
resultant jargon suffices for all necessary processes and operations; every soldier 
must understand it and finds it readily assimilable. It provides almost the only 
form of expression throughout the overwhelming bulk of documentation with which 
an army administers itself and fights its battles. In the heat of action the paucity 
of this jargon may be heightened by confusion, stoppage, fatigue, error, annihi- 
lation. Yet this attenuated language, compact of abbreviation and co-ordinates, 
conveys by symbol the most desperate and savage experience known to man. 
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This it is able to do because combat, variable in incident, is only dual in form. 
The sequences are a simple alternation of attack and defence. The most compli- 
cated plan is an orchestration of either one theme or the other. The battle itself 
must follow a pattern admitting of little counter-change within the categories of 
success or failure. Both plan and implementation are hard to describe more than a 
few times, since they must be largely repetitive through the length of a campaign. 
How often can a writer say that a battalion advanced towards its objectives under 
heavy fire, and hope not to bore his readers? Far less can he hope to communicate 
that fearful climax in each man’s life, endured repeatedly, from one summer to the 
next until the unit, its ranks renewed out of all recognition, rests on its arms. The 
pen’s ingenuity can hardly render such a salvaging of individuality from the loud 
terror of hell. 

The historian can be further baffled by decisions made at unrecorded meetings 
on the battlefield and by orders given verbally, leaving no written trace. Even the 
war diaries kept by units are often unhelpful and sometimes misleading. It may 
be quite impossible to discover from a diary what happened in a battalion’s most 
bitter engagement: perhaps no one ever really knew, so obscure can be the “‘fog 
of war.’’ In fighting, the Canadian Army was as good as any, but in setting down 
thought or deed on paper its inarticulateness was excelled by none. I was once 
asked by a brigadier, a technician, whether I could recommend an officer to write a 
history of his corps. I suggested that technically one of his own people would be 
the best qualified to carry out the task. He replied that none of them could write 
English. What a commentary on our schools! And how much more difficult the 
work of the military historian! For since accuracy of statement is his first essential, 
he must be accurate within the range of information available to him in the evi- 
dence. If that range is confined to a pin’s head, he will be reduced to its circum- 
scription: he can say virtually nothing and must use a formula. 

Such unfortunately is the restriction imposed on our knowledge of many a 
local action and hence on the historian’s ability to describe. Yet the panorama of 
battle is full and impressive; rarely might the reader of the Summary suspect the 
labours taken to produce the sentence; and though an occasional recurrence of 
jargon might irk the purist, he would have no cause to complain of overwriting. 
The test seems to be whether the author has been able to convey to those not there 
something of the exhilaration, tedium, endurance, and terror that move men 
through a great campaign. As one who followed in the camp, I think that he has 
probably succeeded, although for me, as indeed for all who travelled that Odyssey, 
the very names of the places where Canadians fought and left their dead have 
connotation enough. 


Eric HARRISON 
Queen’s University. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Minutes of the Hudson's Bay Company, 1679-1684. Second Part, 1682-1684. 
Edited by E. E. Ric. With an introduction by G. N. CLark. (Hudson's 
Bay Company series IX.) Toronto: Champlain Society. 1946. Pp. 
xIvii, 368, xv. 

THE successive volumes of the Minutes make it quite clear that any conceptions 
of the Great Company’s career as a mere triumphal progress from the beginning, 
“all over but the shouting’’ once the Royal Charter was secured, must be 
drastically revised. As Professor G. N. Clark observes in his valuable introduction 
(which has again had the advantage of Miss A. M. Johnson’s authoritative 
criticism), the expectations aroused by the auspicious return of the Nonsuch had 
not been realized. Expense and disappointment, and little else, had been the 
Company’s discouraging experience for ten years. During this period there was 
nothing to arouse jealousy or excite cupidity among possible competitors, and 
they had been content to let the Company alone. The year 1681 marked some- 
thing like a turn of the tide. A rich cargo of furs reached London, and brought 
good prices. This attracted the attention of more than one eager rival; and their 
various activities furnish the material for much of the present Minutes. 

These assailants fall into two classes. There was the disgruntled employee, 
maritime or otherwise ‘‘man on the spot,’’ who had a personal knowledge of 
Hudson Bay and had seen much—possibly too much—for himself; which 
would not necessarily be divulged to his employers in toto, in conformity with the 
prudent precept of Lear’s fool. Human nature being what it is, one cannot be 
unduly surprised if such men, even without the spur of real or imagined wrongs, 
and in an age when “remote control” of distant agents was impossible, should 
clutch at a chance to rise from hirelings at a fixed wage to principals in an enterprise 
of which the prospective gains would seldom be underestimated. We find 
ourselves in an atmosphere reminiscent of Stevenson’s Treasure Island: obscure 
plottings, secret sailings, and overt hostilities at the scene of operations in the Bay 

One of these ‘‘Interlopers”’ sailed in quasi-secrecy from London, financed ana 
commanded by former Company’s men, who were more than suspected of earlier 
perfidies. Their ship, the Expectation (optimistic name!) was encountered in 
Hudson Bay by our old acquaintance Captain Nehemiah Walker in the Diligence, 
and was captured. She was later lost under circumstances which left some room 
for argument as to which was the justice and which the thief; these proceedings 
were the subject of much litigation later on, and lost Walker—whose Company 
record was none of the best—his position as captain on his arrival once more 
in London. 

Another was the famous Pierre Esprit Radisson, who had fallen out with 
Frontenac concerning a French advance into the hinterlands. Radisson was then 
in his ‘“‘chameleon”’ period, and willing to fish in any waters. In his disgust, 
or by chance, the New Englanders had learned from him that the Bay was the 
key point for a frontal attack on the beaver. No less a man than Zachariah 
Gillam, the commander of the Nonsuch of 1668, together with his nephew Benjamin 
Gillam, determined to turn this to his own profit. Despite a not-unblemished 
reputation with the Company, the elder contrived to commend himself as an old 
servant, and sailed in command of the Prince Rupert for Hudson Bay. His 
nephew sailed from Boston as an ‘‘Interloper’’ in another ship. Somewhat after 
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the manner of Kipling’s Three Sealers, they found themselves confronted at the 
Bay by Radisson himself who had gone overland by a route of his own in charge of 
another expedition under French auspices. The elder Gillam and his ship were 
caught in the ice and perished; the nephew was apparently no match for Radisson. 
Veiling his hostility behind a pretence of collusion with Benjamin Gillam (an old 
acquaintance), Radisson finally made him a prisoner, together with the newly- 
arrived Governor Bridgar, who had come from England in the Prince Rupert; 
he also burned down their houses and hoisted the French flag. The two were 
conveyed captive to Quebec, but were later released. 

The other danger might have proved even more formidable. The Company 
stood in a somewhat insecure position in relation to the Court. Among important 
stockholders were the Earl of Shaftesbury (Dryden’s “Achitophel’’) and his 
henchman Alderman Henry Cornish. As violent Whigs both were in the forefront 
of the Exclusionists, whom Charles hated as deeply as he could hate anyone. 
He refused to receive a deputation from the City of London (May, 1681) because 
Cornish, who had been elected sheriff in 1680, was a member of it. Shaftesbury 
was no longer a stockholder, but Cornish still remained. However skilfully the 
Committee might trim their sails to the wind, there could have been little love 
lost between the Cavalier-courtier-element, Albemarles, Cravens, Berkeleys, etc., 
and the Whig-and-Puritan combination which constituted the strength of the 
solid commercial ‘‘City’”” element in the Company. Their sympathies and 
affinities seem clearly enough revealed in their nomenclature.! 

This might be considered a purely domestic situation in which Charles—an 
easy-going man up to a point— might be relied upon not to be too exacting toward 
a corporation whose aims he had himself promoted, and in whose prosperity his 
own family and close friends were interested. Probably had his hands been 
entirely free this might have been sufficient. But we now know (as the Committee 
very likely did not) how deeply he was implicated with France during these years. 
And at this very moment Radisson, wearied with official rapacity in New France 
and procrastinating hostility or indifference in Paris, was induced to transfer 
his allegiance and also—much more important—his knowledge of the Bay region 
and his influence among its local tribes to the English company, which readily 
accepted them. 

This was evidently deeply resented by the French ministry, beneath a show of 
moderation which—toward a pensioner Court—could be just as genuine or 
fictitious as they chose to make it. They might very conceivably apply arguments 
such as do not appear in official state papers. It was asking much of Charles to 
have to contemplate a possible quarrel with France in order to uphold associates 
of the detested Exclusionists. Even the (apparently) highly politic move of 
electing the King’s brother James, the Duke of York, as Governor of the Company 
in place of Prince Rupert (who had died, November 1682), was not free from 
danger. For the Duke was even more pro-French than Charles; and with what 
Macaulay terms the ‘‘cold and patient hatred” of the Stuarts he brought Cornish 
to the scaffold later on, after his accession. The crisis required all the tact and 
diplomatic skill of the deputy-governor, Sir James Hayes (whose name is 


1We have Abraham, Benjamin, Conelius, Ezekell, Ezbon (Hesbon?, or from 
somewhere like Easebourne, Sussex), Isaac, Jacob, Jeremiah, Jonathen, Joshua, Mark, 
Mathew, Nathaniel, Nehemiah, Onesi phorus, Simon, Soloman, Zachariah; perhaps 
above all, Calvin Olliphant, from Fife, PN. B., doubtless a Scottish Calvinist. Dav id, 
John, etc., hardly count as Bible names now. 
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perpetuated in Hayes River, Hudson Bay), to steer the ship through this 
labyrinth of shoals. The Minutes reveal the arduous nature of his task. His 
success almost entitles him to be considered the second founder of the Company. 
Appendix C, ‘‘Biographies,” includes an interesting sketch of his career (pp. 320-7). 

As in previous volumes, some curious problems lurk behind commonplace 
technical terms. ‘‘Coate Beavor” seems self-evident; what complacent modern 
possessors of high-quality coats describe as ‘“‘all backs, of course.” ‘‘Wombe 
Beavor’’ would also suggest itself, even without the editorial note (p. 139); and 
“Small Beavor’” is obvious. ‘‘Parchment”’ (dry, split open ?), “Stage-,”’ and 
“Halfe-Beavor” leave a modern inquirer rather at sea. 

There is another fur, ‘“‘musquash.’’ In later Hudson’s Bay Company 
documents, this is interpreted as muskrat. In classical Cree maskwa signifies 
bear; musquachis is the Cree name of Bear’s Hill, Alberta.2 It may be noted 
that bearskins are nowhere mentioned in this volume. Professor Clark cites 
imports by competitors of the Company, between October, 1682 and March, 
1683, of 2,415 musquash skins. This is inconceivably too many for bear. The 
Company’s own returns of October to November, 1683, give seventy-seven and 
eighty-eight musquash skins, valued respectively at selling prices of 2d. per skin 
and 314d. per pound. In these instances the numbers might suppose bearskins; 
the prices are impossible for bear.* 

Among the “Shipments Outwards” from London (April 29, 1684) are ‘50 
mens Fooles coats, 24 boyes ditto...’ (p. 291). These would seem to be 
“motley”; that is, of two or more colours. Miles Philips, one of John Hawkins’s 
luckless castaways of 1568, applies the term ‘‘fooles coats” to the san benito which 
he was condemned to wear after he fell into the clutches of the Inquisition in 
Mexico in 1574. He describes this garment as being yellow, sleeveless like a 
herald’s tabard, and painted with flames and devils in red. The allusion seems 
to have been to the court fool’s motley garb. We must suppose that these were 
meant to catch the aboriginal eye for finery. 

The lists of workshop supplies in the same shipments might almost constitute 
an historical catalogue of tools then in use in their respective trades. ‘‘One 
joynter plaine”’ (p. 292) is of particular interest. This is the longest of all, for 
close straight-edging in cabinet-making. The name is still used on the American 
continent. It is and has long been unknown in the trade in England, where they 
speak of “‘try planes’ or sometimes “shooting planes.” 

A recent author laments our ignorance of Sir Christopher Wren’s private life.® 
These Minutes reveal something; but we fear, little to the purpose for an historian 
and critic of art. We find Wren not merely sitting on the Committee but lending 
them money at need, interviewing ‘‘Doctors of the Civill Law” on delicate 
business, and even supervising the fitting of ‘‘shutters, bolts and locks” to the 


2A. Lacombe, Dictionnaire de la langue des cris (Montreal, 1874), 208, 442, etc.; 
Place-Names of Alberta (Ottawa, 1928), s.v. Watchask, Watchusk (Cree = rat musque), 
Lacombe, Dictionnaire, 636. The Ojiba is O-jeshk (ibid.). 

3“Wolfes” at 4s. per skin; ‘‘5s. 8d. per lb.” (or skin) (Minutes, 160, 161); ‘‘Wolfe 7 
which cost 10s. 6d."’; also ‘‘“Musquash 77 which cost £1. 12s. 3d.” (ibid., 145). 

4A discourse written by one Miles Philips, Englishman, one of the Company put 
on shore Northward of Panuco.... by M. John Hawkins, 1568 ...."’ Principal Voyages 
Navigations, Traffiques and Discoveries of the English Nations, Richard Hakluyt (ed.) 
(3 vols., London, ed. 2, 1599-1600), III, 480-1. See also New English (Oxford) 
Dictionary, s.v. ‘fool’s coat,” citing Nash, 1589, Jonson, 1597. 
‘John Harvey, Gothic England (1947), 7. 
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Company’s warehouse. We share Professor Clark's wonder as to how he found 
time for everything! 

Another surprise greets us. We imagine that the Reverend John French, 
‘Minister of the Bay,” is incontestably the first resident chaplain of any English 
trading corporation. He long antedates Father Provencher (1818) and the 
Reverend John West (1823) at Red River, who have generally been acclaimed as 
the pioneers. If “£20. by yeare’’ be a fair average salary, then Goldsmith's 
village parson assuredly would be ‘‘passing rich on forty pounds a year” with a 
glebe thrown in. But Macaulay’s non-juror after the Peace of Ryswick (1697) 
had lost ‘“‘two livings worth full eight-score pounds per annum.’’ Possibly Mr. 
French (albeit M.A.) was one of those humble chaplains of that era to whom 
£20 would be wealth. He apparently needed an advance of £5 (p. 108). Terms of 
engagement were brief. Perhaps the minister contracting for ‘‘3 yeares”’ is not so 
surprising; but comparing Sir George Simpson’s forty years until his death, 
only three or four years respectively for Governor Nixon and his successor Henry 
Sergeant does appear somewhat strange. 

While the Committee were ready enough to “charge to private Account” 
where the delinquent had exceeded his authorized limits in outfitting himself, one 
is pleased to note that Governor Nixon’s engagements were honoured more than 
his Report from the Bay might suggest; also those of his successor, Sergeant.’ 
The behaviour of Nixon’s béte noire, Captain Nehemiah Walker, to others beside 
Nixon (which culminated in Walker’s dismissal), may have disposed them to see 
more justice in his complaints. 

In view of the existing situation outlined above, the Committee’s instructions 
to Governor Sergeant (spring, 1683) concerning ‘‘the French of Canada’’ seem 
only plain common sense, at least as competitors: ‘‘... you must looke on them 
as a standing Enemy from whom you are never to expect any Friendship or faire 
Dealeing....’’ Yet a year later, we find “Benj. Mesnard [Ménard?] of Parris, 
formerly a Soldier there,”’ being recommended for the Bay by a Member of 
Committee (p. 243).° 

Workmen’s Compensation in the Good Old Days could scarcely be less 
honoured in the breach than the observance. ‘Thos. Golamn [alias Golburne] 
humbly petitioned for some Supporte and releife as Disabled in the Prince Rupert 
by the loss of one of his hands Resolved he Shall have releife of 40s....’’ ‘Sarah 
Sandford [Captain Ezbon’s widow] by petition humbly prayed for some releife 
by reason her husband lost his life in the Compa. Service Ordered She shall be 
releived with £3. 10....”" (pp. 159, 197). 

It is unwise to dogmatize concerning the standards of a past age without the 
key; but we find what seem like strange parsimonies and strange extravagances. 
‘210 files to be new cutt and sent back to the Bay’’—where defective workmanship 
would cripple the unfortunate users for a whole year (p. 293) can be compared 
with “Carved worke done about Prince Rupert and Albemarle, £6. 0. 0" (p. 3). 
Less open to query is £1. 11s. Od. for Garden Seeds’; including ‘‘Turnip, lettice, 
radish, spinage, colworts [alias colworths], mustard [alias muster]’’ (p. 6). 


‘Macaulay, History of England, chaps. 111, XXII. 

7See this reviewer's remarks, Canadian Historical Review, XXVIII, Sept., 1947, 
322-5); cf. Minutes, 155, 168, 243, 256. 

8He may have been in Canada already. Ménard narrowly missed being a famous 
name. Had the Jesuit Father Ménard lived (slain Aug., 1661, Black River, Wisconsin) 
he would probably be acclaimed as the first European to see the northern United 
States buffalo habitat, and as the Discoverer of the Mississippi. 
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Those were the days of Free Enterprise in spelling. Characteristic examples 
were given in the review of the preceding volume of the same series (CANADIAN 
HistorIcaL REVIEW, XXVIII, June, 1947, 322). Wealso find some curious idioms 
and pronunciations such as cooperidg, labouridg, lighteridg, warfage = warfidg, 
wateridg. These are on a level with Mistress Quickly’s pulsidge.® Portage (p. 10), 
however, makes one wonder if this form of porterage is not at least equally English 
and French. Ipsidg (that is, Ipswich) is merely another example of Grinidge and 
Noridge, etc. (Greenwich, Norwich). Faulkenett (that is falconet = a small 
gun) illustrates our modern surnames Falconer and Faulkner; also Faucon = 
falcon.?® 

Two of these localisms are embodied, in the trade term Visser, Viser, Vizer. 
These are fishers, a creature of the mink-and-marten class (pp. 38, 46, 52, 78). 
The V is the Zummerzet of Southern England, which has transformed some 
Hampshire fir wood into Verwood (also a surname), fiddler into Vidler, Fane = 
Vane. Vauxhall, London, was a manor of Faukes de Bréauté, c. 1220; also 
possibly (Guy) Fawkes, into Vokes. Such a reflection might even disturb the 
repose that stamps the caste of Vere de Vere."! The Sh = s is precisely that of 
Shibboleth (Judges, xii. 6); which has turned the shingled tin into Singleton, 
and in reverse makes suit (of clothes) = shute frequently in this volume (pp. 
293, 308-10). 

Slopsellers Wares (p. 114) recalls Falstaff’s slops; and Keech is a Shakespearean 
surname.'® This one was master of the James, a ketch! There are also four 
Dickens surnames, Gridley, Mell, Willet, and Panck.4 We find Wm. Truelock 
(alias Trulock) as the ‘Compa. surveyor of guns”; Captain Outlaw as a Company 
witness in a court case; our former friend Master Batch the baker, as Bath?—the 
originator of Bath buns; and Edmond Bury, 1682.15 Was Willson of Hull, Marriner, 
an ancestor of a famed maritime house? Or Hoe of London, an ingenious maker of 


weights and scales, a progenitor of the Hoe printing press? Ermindinger surely 
must have been a forbear of the fur-trading Ermatingers of Canadian fame. 
Dry and formal at first sight, the volume proves extraordinarily interesting 
and informative; a mine of extremely valuable source-material. To comment on 
editorial work or format would be superfluous. They speak for themselves. 


F. G. RoE 


William Davidson, 1740-1790: An Account of the Life of William Davidson, 
Otherwise John Godsman of Banffshire and Aberdeenshire in Scotland and 
Miramichi in British North America. By W. H. Davipson. (Historical 
Studies, no. 6; Publications of the New Brunswick Museum.) Saint John: 
The Museum. 1947. Pp. 60. 


Witi1am Davipson (1740-1790) was the pioneer who opened up the fisheries 
and the forests of the Miramichi. He came out to America in 1765, got a large 


‘I.e. Pulsage = pulse-beat. Shakespeare, 2 Henry IV, ii. 4. 

Dana, Two Years before the Mast. 

See C. W. Bardsley, English Surnames (4th ed., 1889), 50-51, 237, 273, 276, 308, 
etc.; Ernest Weekley, Surnames (1916), 45, 107, 176, etc. 

See on this Canadian Historical Review, XXVIII, Sept., 1947, 322-5); cf. Lawshute 
(Minutes, 149). 

32 Henry IV. i. 2; ibid. ii. 1. Jack Ketch, the hangman, 1683! 

“Bleak House, David Copperfield, Barnaby Rudge, Little Dorrit (Pancks). 

%Compare Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, 1678. 
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land grant at the mouth of the Miramichi, and proceeded to establish a fishery 
and timber industry. He appears to have had access to considerable capital, 
for he built ships and employed a number of people. By the period of the American 
Revolution he apparently had succeeded in establishing a modest export trade 
in fish with Great Britain, the Mediterranean, and the West Indies. His venture 
into square timber, it is stated, was for the purpose of finding winter employment 
for his men. Unfortunately, he had just got his sticks ready to ship when the 
firm with which he was doing business wound up its affairs in North America and 
left him with them on his hands. 

Business misadventures and American raiders caused him to migrate to the 
St. John at Maugerville (1777), then an established settlement. Here, two years 
later, he managed to get a contract for supplying masts to the Admiralty, thus 
beginning the masting industry on the St. John and helping to make up for the 
loss of the pine forests to the south. Anyone who has read Albion’s Forests and 
Seapower knows how crucial was the mast question during the War of Independence. 
Albion contends that the British lost the Yorktown campaign virtually because 
their ships could not get new masts. 

Mr. Davidson's study of his ancestor documents these points. It is interesting 
to find this instance of family stability in Canada, where a great-great-grandson 
writes from family papers in the house in which his family has lived for over a 
century. The study is turned out in the manner to which the Museum publications 
have accustomed us. 


A. R. M. Lower 
Queen’s University. 


Les Cahiers des dix. Numéro onze. Montréal: Les Dix. 1946. Pp. 329. 


ELEVEN years of research work in Canadian history is somewhat remarkable, 
especially for a small group of ten members. Number eleven of the series brings 
us a variety of subjects. Most of them (seven) belong to the French régime; 
two are taken from the following period, that is, ‘‘Nos Institutions politiques et 
judiciaires” by Maréchal Nantel, and ‘‘Bréve Histoire du Parc Sohmer (Montréal)” 
by E.-L. Massicotte. Victor Morin’s ‘‘Les Fastes de Montréal” is the continuation 
of a study of the historical plaques to be found in Montreal and vicinity. 

Three papers concern the origins of Nouvelle-France: ‘Les Fils de famille 
en Nouvelle-France,’”’ by Gérard Malchelosse; ‘Question de mesure,’”’ by Mgr 
Olivier Maurault; ‘Les Trois-Riviéres’’ by Léo-Paul Desrosiers. Two memoirs 
explain some aspect of the economic life of Nouvelle-France: ‘La Construction 
royale de Québec,”’ by Pierre-Georges Roy, and ‘‘Les Minéraux de basse étoffe,” 
by l’abbé Albert Tessier. Three studies give some idea of the character of French- 
Canadian life: ‘‘Madeleine de Verchéres et Chicaneau,’”’ by Jean Bruchesi; ‘‘Nos 
Institutions politiques et judiciaires,"” by M. Nantel, and “Le Parc Sohmer” 
(amusements). One is about the Indians: ‘‘Les Hurons,”’ by Aristide Beaugrand- 
Champagne. 

In most of these papers we find an attempt to make more precise the knowledge 
of some detail of “‘petite histoire.’ There has been a discussion about who is the 
real founder of Montreal; all the glory was given to Maisonneuve, yet it seemed 
that Dauversiére had an important share in the foundation. Mgr Maurault 
gives an excellent account of the discussion and offers an opinion which should 
make peace between the adversaries: Dauversiére, he says, is the first founder 
of Villemarie (Montréal). 
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About Trois-Riviéres, M. Desrosiers takes the period 1535-1634, before the 
time generally accepted as that of the foundation of the town; it is a very good 
presentation of details contained in various works. 

It has been contended that a great many ‘“‘fils de famille’’ came to the French 
colony, that they were of doubtful moral character, and that as such they had an 
influence on the historical development of French Canada. M. Malchelosse has 
searched various sources on that problem. He finds that less than eighty such 
young men (he gives sixty-eight names) came to this country. Thirty-four were 
in the army; eight became teachers; three became notaries, two practicians, 
two secretaries, one an usher, one a storekeeper; the rest (a few only) lived poorly 
out of the little money sent by their families; some returned to France after a 
while. Their influence was hardly felt at all in the colony. 

The two papers on economic life are, it seems, the most important of the 
series. M. Pierre-Georges Roy has gathered a great deal of information about 
the building of ships at Quebec under the French régime. After general and 
very interesting considerations on that industry, he gives an account of the career 
of the larger ships built at Quebec. Abbé Tessier being a Trifluvian has become 
interested in the iron mines of his district. This time he takes ‘“‘minéraux de basse 
étoffe,” neither gold nor silver; he tries to explain why the work on mining was so 
slow and finds the reason in the character of the administration at that time. 

M. Nantel’s paper raises many questions. He says that Canada’s two cultures 
are distinct and different; I believe that the differences have generally been 
overstressed. It would be practical to make a serious study of such differences. 
He mentions the existence in Canada of a group which asks that the imperial ties 
be relaxed, and that a greater measure of autonomy be granted. That is desirable, 
but a country like Canada, with a small population and a large rich territory 
will need alliances in order to gain security. Against those who pretend that the 
Quebec civil code is French, M. Nantel avers that it is a combination of elements 
drawn from the Roman law, the French law (old and new), the English and the 
Scotch law, and local decisions. Our courts have even taken in similar cases 
decisions which differ from those taken by the French courts, and even our 
procedure differs from that of France. M. Nantel writes also about the Quebec 
Bar, where French-Canadian lawyers are now in a majority. It would be interest- 
ing to know what is the mutual influence of the Quebec French-speaking and 
English-speaking lawyers. 

If I had to pick up a page in the three hundred odd which make the book, 
it would be Abbé Tessier’s introduction to his paper: ‘‘Economic forces play a 
prominent role in the life of nations. Since they little lend themselves to eloquent 
tirades, they are sometimes neglected in written history, to give space to events 
which are easier to dramatize; hence very serious deformations pretty often 
happen. Amongst us, the religious, military and political facts have for a very 
long time taken all the space in school text-books and patriotic speeches.... 
The profane, especially the schoolboy, prefers big narratives of battles.... The 
habitant, the worker, the fisherman, the industrialist, as well as the missionary, 
the soldier, the political man, have a right to enter the larger scene of History.” 
I consider that this is a very important statement. 


ARTHUR MAHEUX 
Laval University. 
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A Journal by Thos. Hughes, for His Amusement, and Designed Only for His Perusal 
by the Time He Attains the Age of 50 if He Lives so Long (1778-1789). With 
an introduction and notes by E. A. BEN1ANS. Cambridge: At the University 
Press [Toronto: Macmillan Company of Canada]. 1947. Pp. xiv, 188. 
($2.25) 


Tuis is the account of a young British officer’s life in North America, to which he 
came with Burgoyne in 1776. In September of the following year he was captured 
at Ticonderoga, and two-thirds of this journal describe his life as a prisoner on parole 
until he sailed for England in the summer of 1781. He slipped through the next 
three years in twenty pages, at the end of which he recrossed the Atlantic to rejoin 
his unit. His experiences in Canada fill the rest of the volume. He made the last 
entry when he was dying of tuberculosis. 

A map at the end of the book makes it easy to follow his wanderings through 
New England and eastern Pennsylvania, which are more interesting to the reader 
than they were to the writer. Though Hughes was bored by his enforced idleness, 
and utterly out of sympathy with the Americans, his description of local conditions 
is quite lively. At the end of 1778 he was relieved to reach New York, only to find 
that he was still on parole. The two years and a half that he spent there, waiting 
for his exchange, were also tedious to him but not to his readers. 

The last part of the journal begins with Hughes’s landing in Quebec and an 
account of a dinner at the Chateau, ‘“‘which was passed in that kind of constraint 
that one would imagine a parcel of pigmies would be in, in the presence of a giant 
that they fear would eat them, not a word above a whisper, except from the general 
and those he choose [sic] to speak to.””. This was his only contact with Haldimand. 
His impression of Hamilton was quite different. Hamilton’s recall in the following 
year “‘was much regretted by the province at large.’ The only revelations in the 
diary are a reference to the miserable end of Hope, who ‘‘having lost eyes, nose, 
teeth &c, &c,”” died of venereal disease; and an entry mentioning Lady Dorchester, 
of whom the young officer, on being introduced, says ‘‘she scarcely deigned to move 
her head, but she is remarkable for her pride and ill breeding.’’ No less interesting 
are his descriptions of life in Quebec and in Detroit, and of the three weeks’ journey 
between these two places. The editor’s introduction and notes are without flaw, 
except for a premature knighting of Haldimand. 


A. L. Burt 
The University of Minnesota. 


Pauline Johnson and Her Friends. By WALTER McRayeE. Toronto: Ryerson 
Press. 1947. Pp. xv, 182. ($3.50) 


The Life, Work and Influence of William Henry Giles Kingston. By MAURICE 
ROOKE KINGSFORD. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1947. Pp. xvii, 220. ($5.00) 


THESE two biographical studies, widely different in most respects, have one 
characteristic in common: each deals with a minor Victorian figure. To be sure, 
Pauline Johnson belongs to Canadian literature, but even the resourceful use 
of her Indian background cannot conceal the fact that she is a minor poetess of the 
nineties, whose great model, in technique at least, is Swinburne. The most 
interesting sections of Mr. McRaye’s book concern Miss Johnson’s two visits to 
London, especially the first one in 1894 when she was generously patronized by 
the literary group in which Theodore Watts-Dunton, John Davidson, and Richard 
Le Gallienne were the dominating figures. William Henry Giles Kingston is, of 
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course, a more central and typical Victorian than Miss Johnson. Although he is 
remembered today as the author of boys’ adventure stories which rank in popularity 
with those of Captain Marryat and G. A. Henty, Mr. Kingsford places most 
emphasis on the contribution he made to a number of excellent social causes that 
engaged the attention of Victorian England. In his social activities—his work on 
behalf of colonial emigration, his establishment of ‘‘Missions to Seamen,”’ his 
support of the volunteer movement in the army—he was a type of earnest 
Victorian, guided at all times by two main principles: a resolute belief in the 
beneficence of British imperialism and devotion to a simple, uncritical evangelical 
faith. To the Canadian reader, Kingston’s account of his lengthy tour of Upper 
and Lower Canada in 1853, contained in his book, Western Wanderings, will be of 
most immediate interest. Mr. Kingsford gives us generous quotations from this 
rare work, as he does, indeed, from all of Kingston’s books. On the basis of these 
quotations, the reader will, I think, conclude that Kingston cannot be accused 
of adopting an ungenerous and overly critical attitude toward the rough, colonial 
society. If anything, he errs in the opposite direction: so uniformly enthusiastic 
is his tone that one begins to have grave doubts as to his reliability as a social 
critic. 

Of the two books, Mr. Kingsford’s is by far the more carefully prepared and 
written. Mr. Kingsford maintains an undeviatingly serious attitude towards 
his subject, analyses his sources with scholarly care, and provides us with helpful 
background material. All this is, of course, to be expected of a study that was 
originally presented as a thesis for the B.Litt. degree at Oxford. Still one feels 
that a slighter and less ponderous academic treatment of the subject would have 
served the needs of the student of Victorian literature and history. Mr. McRaye’s 
book, on the other hand, is a haphazard and disjointed collection of personal 
reminiscences, carefully selected eulogies of the poetess, and generous quotations 
from her poetry and prose. Mr. McRaye has one claim on our attention: he was 
a friend and admirer of Miss Johnson, and, as entertainer and lecturer, was closely 
associated with her in the series of recitals that she gave throughout Canada. 
His book is of little value as a biography and of no value as literary criticism, but 
may conceivably be of some documentary interest to the student of Canadian 
cultural and social history. 

C. T. BIssELL 
The University of Toronto. 


Histoire de la Province de Québec. By ROBERT RumMILLy. XIX. “1914.” XX. 
Philippe Landry. XXI. Courcelette. Montréal: Editions. 1947. Pp. 
192; 211; 269. 


THESE three volumes cover the period from the outbreak of the war in the summer 
of 1914 to the end of 1916. They are constructed, like M. Rumilly’s earlier volumes, 
in the form of a chronological narrative which mingles together political, 
ecclesiastical, military, economic, and social developments. They continue the 
themes which were uppermost in the volumes immediately preceding; that is, 
their central theme is the nationalist movement in Quebec, and their central 
figure is M. Bourassa. The war of 1914, for M. Rumilly, only introduces another 
element in the long struggle of French Canada for survival. As he quotes from 
M. Bourassa, “the province of Quebec is the Verdun of French civilization in 
America.” 
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After August, 1914, M. Rumilly is able to give point to his chronicle of Quebec 
nationalism by a constant contrast between the Flanders front and the Ontario 
front. The rivalry between the campaign of the orthodox loyalist moderates for 
men and money to support the war, and the campaign of the nationalists for men 
and money to support the French Catholics in Ontario in their struggle against 
Regulation 17, occupies most of his pages. He never loses an opportunity to 
recall the earlier nationalist activities of any deserter who after 1914 comes out 
on the side of British imperialism. And ‘“‘les blessés d’Ontario”’ figure more largely 
than do those who were killed or wounded in Flanders or on the Somme. M. 
Rumilly assures us, no doubt correctly, that it is impossible to understand Quebec 
during these war years without taking account of the intensity of the feeling 
about Ontario schools. 

But he also makes clear that there were, down to the end of 1916 anyway, 
numbers of French Canadians who did not like the campaign led by Messrs. 
Bourassa and Landry. He refers to the Bourassa description of Archbishop 
Bruchési of Montreal as “‘the Laurier of the Canadian Church.” And the frequency 
of his quotations from men in this group shows that he is aware that there was 
something in their argument that violent nationalist agitation in Quebec only made 
it more difficult for the English Protestant government of Ontario to deal 
generously with their French Catholic minority. He also mentions several times 
that the roles of the two provinces have been changed, and it is now a Quebec 
agitation interfering with domestic Ontario affairs just as in the eighteen-eighties 
it was an Ontario agitation interfering with the domestic Jesuit Estates affair of 
Quebec. 

The heroes of these volumes are undoubtedly the nationalists. ‘Un grand 
tribun comme Papineau, comme Mercier, comme Bourassa, parlant a certaines 
heures de |’Histoire, fait vibrer dans l’Ame nationale des cordes secrétes.’’ Against 
those who argued that the front line of defence for Canada was in the trenches of 
Belgium, he poses those who declared that the front line of defence for French 
Canada was in the schools of Ottawa. But at the same time he is exultant over 
the exploits of the 22nd Battalion, and his few pages on Courcelette are a 
glorification of French-Canadian military triumph. In fact an innocent reader 
would hardly realize that the capture of the village of Courcelette was only part 
of a bigger operation in which English Canadians shared to the full, or that there 
were English-Canadian units from the province of Quebec who also distinguished 
themselves in these years as well as the 22nd. And while the war in Ontario takes 
up most of the space, our author manages to have a little grievance, by implication 
at least, in the fact that in the new year’s honours of 1916 only one French- 
Canadian name appeared in a list of fourteen Canadians, and that no French- 
Canadian artist was among those sent to paint scenes in the European war. 

One subject on which the nationalists were true prophets was that of con- 
scription. These pages are full of nationalist criticisms that conscription would 
be the inevitable end of the war effort as conducted by the Borden Government. 
The conscription crisis, towards which these three volumes are leading, will no 
doubt be the main theme of M. Rumilly’s next volumes. 


FRANK H. UNDERHILL 
The University of Toronto. 
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The Agrarian Revolt in Western Canada: A Survey Showing American Parallels. 


By Pau F. Swarr. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1948. 
Pp. ix, 204. ($3.00) 


Tuts scholarly monograph is as timely as it is excellent. No participant in the 
Progressive Movement in Canada has to date given the public his memoirs; the 
time for a definitive history is not yet. There was need for a study of the farmer’s 
revolt of 1921 in its public aspects and continental relationships, and this need 
Mr. Sharp has met. 

The Agrarian Revolt in its first four chapters deals with the rise of the farmers’ 
organizations and the beginnings of political action in the Canadian West between 
1900 and 1914. In the next three are described the entrance of the Nonpartisan 
League of North Dakota into Saskatchewan and Alberta and the effects of the 
First World War on the farmers’ movement. The last three chapters recount 
the irruption of the organized farmers into provincial and federal politics between 
1919 and 1921 and the disintegration of the movement by 1926, and examine the 
effects of the revolt on subsequent political development. A bibliography, which 
approximates completeness, and a full index round out a well-documented, well- 
organized, well-produced book, on which author and press are to be complimented. 

The study, however, is more than a welcome new chapter in Canadian history. 
It demonstrates the point, often noticed but not developed by Canadian historians, 
that it was only the frontier of free land within the political limits of the United 
States which closed in 1890. The North American frontier had one region yet into 
which to expand, the Canadian West. Mr. Sharp documents this significant 
point and implies, where his theme does not lead him to state, that it was not 
without importance for the United States, as it was momentous for Canada. 

In consequence of this approach, Mr. Sharp is successful in putting the 
Canadian agrarian revolt, with remarkable deftness, into its proper continental 
setting. He thus achieves some revealing perspectives. For example, the charges 
of ‘American influences” hurled against the farmers’ movement amount, in this 
light, to the fact that “American influences’ were mostly identical reactions to 
identical ills suffered by farmers on both sides of the forty-ninth parallel. 

Important, too, is the demonstration that the farmer’s revolt was not merely 
the result of post-war unrest, as often alleged at the time, but the outcome of 
deep-seated discontent, for the removal of which political as well as economic 
action was being planned in some quarters even before the election of 1911. 
Political action was not caused, but was actually delayed, by the First World War. 

The discussion of the influence of the Nonpartisan League—and of Henry 
Wise Wood—on western politics is a special contribution Mr. Sharp was markedly 
qualified to make. There can be no doubt of the validity of the conclusion that the 
League strengthened an aggressive class consciousness among the farmers and 
deeply influenced their entrance into politics in Alberta and, to a less degree, 
in Saskatchewan. 

The analysis of the entrance into politics in 1919-21, and the subsequent 
break-up of the movement, is well, if less penetratingly, done. The conflict 
between the advocates of a class movement aimed at “group government”’ and the 
advocates of ‘‘broadening-out’’; the conflict over the continuation of the Wheat 
Board, which marked the transition from laissez-faire to state participation in 
economic enterprise; the impossibility of a farm bloc under parliamentary govern- 
ment; the fatal refusal of the Progressives in 1922 to accept the responsibilities 
of opposition and to seek those of office, are all adequately stated. With the view 
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that the revolt was not episodic, but marked the permanent entrance of the farmers 
into politics, impelled by the needs of commercialized agriculture, and wrought 
permanent changes in the course and tone of Canadian politics, this reviewer wholly 
agrees. Mr. Sharp has not attempted to say the last word on the farmers’ revolt, 
but has said much and said it very well. 


W. L. Morton 
The University of Manitoba. 


From Sea to Sky, 1910-1945. By Sir ArtHUR LoNGMORE. London: Geoffrey 
Bles [Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders]. 1946. Pp. 304. ($5.75) 


Str ARTHUR LONGMORE’S career covers virtually the whole period of the develop- 
ment of air warfare. As a young naval officer he became a member of the pioneer 
flying group which formed the nucleus of the naval air service on the eve of the 
First World War. His experiences range from combat service in that conflict 
through various phases of peace-time planning and organization to command of 
the air services in the Middle East during the early phases of the recent struggle. 
With such a wealth of material at his disposal, his recollections ought to be vivid 
and informative. Unfortunately, his stilted style and his lack of any real sense 
of selection makes his book rather an episodic patchwork which throws only an 
occasional and almost fortuitous light on the development of combat flying. 
The most sustained section, and the one that will probably command most 
interest, deals with the campaigns of 1941 in the Western Desert and East Africa 
and with the German attack on Greece; and even here one could wish for a great 
deal more information on the development of tactics and the evolution of combined 
operations. Perhaps Sir Arthur's astonished pleasure at what he found in Canada 
during a war-time visit, while complimentary to this country, may illustrate a 
certain narrowness of knowledge and perception which find a reflection in his 
treatment of his main subject. 


Epcar McINNIs 
The University of Toronto. 


Péche et chasse. Etude préparée avec la collaboration du Département des 
pécheries maritimes et du Département de la chasse et de la péche de Québec, 
ainsi que de I’Ecole supérieure des pécheries de Sainte-Anne-de-la-Pocatiére. 
(Etudes sur notre milieu; Collection dirigée par Espras MINVILLE.) 
Montréal: Editions Fides. 1946. Pp. 580. ($2.00) 


Tuis is the fifth in a series of volumes being published under the general title 
“Etudes sur notre milieu.””. The previous volumes in the series were Notre Milieu, 
L’ Agriculture, Montréal économique, and La Forét. The object of the series is to 
present material necessary for an understanding of problems both technical and 
human involved in the utilization of the natural resources of Quebec. Esdras 
Minville, director of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes commerciales, Montreal is 
general editor of the series. 

The present work consists of four parts dealing respectively with the maritime 
fisheries, the freshwater fisheries and game, scientific research and the fisheries, 
and statistics. The section on the maritime fisheries consists of five chapters. 
Chapter I, written by Pr. Arthur Labrie, deputy minister of marine fisheries, 
describes the various regions in which the maritime fisheries are carried on and the 
productions of each. It includes a history of the administration of the fisheries 
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from the earliest period of the French regime to the present. Chapter II by 
Louis Bérubé, secretary of the Ecole Supérieure des Pécheries, Saint-Anne-de-la- 
Pocatiére, describes the production of the marine fisheries from their earliest days. 
Markets, the subject of Chapter III by Pierre Dagenais of the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes commerciales, is also treated historically. Chapters IV and V deal 
respectively with the sociological problem of the fishermen and economic problems. 
The authors are Esdras Minville and Louis Bérubé. 

The second section includes (Chapter VI) a historical account of the administra- 
tion of the freshwater fisheries and game by Charles Frémont, superintendent of 
game and fisheries, an account of the development of the fur trade (Chapter VII) 
by Gérard Gardner, and the game resources of the province (Chapter VIII) by 
Gérard Delorme, both of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes commerciales. 

Dr. Georges Préfontaine, director of the Institute of Biology, University of 
Montreal, in Part III has written an excellent summary of the scientific aspect 
of the fisheries (Chapter IX) and of the development of scientific knowledge 
pertaining to the marine and freshwater fisheries of eastern Canada (Chapter X). 
Very complete statistics occupy 111 pages. While the material is of special 
importance to Quebec, much of it is of wider interest, especially in view of the 
historical treatment of many of the subjects included. 


J. R. Dymonp 
The University of Toronto. 


Man in Northeastern North America. Edited by FREDERICK JOHNSON. (Papers 
of the Robert S. Peabody Foundation for Archaeology, vol. III.) Andover, 
Mass.: The Foundation. 1946. Pp. xi, 347. 


Tuis volume comprises twelve papers, each dealing with a different aspect of 
the anthropology of the Indians of northeastern North America. It is dedicated 
to Professor F. G. Speck of the University of Pennsylvania, who has worked in this 
field for many years, from the Carolinas to Labrador, and from Nova Scotia to 
southwestern Ontario. Human as well as scientific in his approach, he understands 
the Indian as a man, and his keen interest in Indian problems has stimulated and 
encouraged research in the northeast. The twelve papers here presented describe 
the geography, ecology, and inhabitants of the area, each author using a different 
method to discover, or uncover, the history of this part of the world. It must be 
an immense satisfaction to workers in the northeast to have such a volume as this. 
Again and again we are impressed by the value of the book as a whole. A col- 
lection of this sort opens new channels to every anthropological investigator, 
bringing together as it does each facet of this biotic science and giving us a new 
perspective of what anthropology embraces. The historian will feel that the 
lacune in our understanding of the history of the northeast are decreased by the 
existence of such a work. It sets a worthy goal for scientists in other areas. 

Specific criticisms are not particularly constructive. There are few printing 
errors, and nothing in format to criticize except the lack of an index for the 
meticulous, and a rather peculiar alphabetical order in part of the bibliography. 
No small measure of praise goes to its editor, Frederick Johnson; his touch is 
seen at every turn. The result is a fine tribute to Dr. Speck, and thoroughly 
worthy of a great man. 

MARGARET M. THOMSON 

Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology. 
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I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE COMMONWEALTH 


Amery, L. S. The British Commonwealth and the United States: Their fundamental 
common interests (Commonwealth and Empire review, LX XXII (524), Apr., 1948, 
34-9). 

The British Commonwealth as a world power: Development of vast latent resources 

(Commonwealth and Empire review, LX XXI (522), Oct., 1947, 20-3). 


British Commonwealth and western union (Round table, no. 151, June, 1948, 633-42). 
On the constitution of the Commonwealth. 





































Bruce, Viscount. The British Commonwealth as a world power: Closer consultation on 
policy (Commonwealth and Empire review, LX XXII (524), Apr., 1948, 25-9). 


CLouGH, Owen. (ed.) Journal of the Society of Clerks-at-the-Table in Empire Parliaments. 
Vol. X V for 1946. London: Butterworth and Co. 1947. Pp. iii, 330. (£1). 


Commentator. A “single voice’ for the Commonwealth: Echoes of a famous speech in 
Canada (Commonwealth and Empire review, LXXXI (522), Oct., 1947, 49-54). 
Discusses the problem of how the autonomous Commonwealth countries can agree 


and contrive to speak with united voice on high policy before and not after an 
international crisis. 






















EGGLESTON, FREDERICK. Australia’s role in the British Commonwealth: A bastion in 
the Far East (Commonwealth and Empire review, LX XXI (522), Oct., 1947, 24-30). 





HENNIGAR, W. J. The British Commonwealth in the post-war world (Dalhousie review, 
XXVII (3), Oct., 1947, 281-93). Citizens of the Dominions should not consider 
the Commonwealth static, but should strive to further its development. 















Patry, ANDRE. Le Canada dans les capitales du Commonwealth (Revue Dominicaine, 
LIV (1), janv., 1948, 40-7). Points out that high commissioners should be accorded 
a position in keeping with the importance of their mission. 





PLUMPTRE, WYNNE. Commonwealth or U. S.: Which do we choose? (Saturday night, 
LXIII (25), Mar. 27, 1948, 6-7). Canadians are better able to achieve their chief 
international aims by standing on their own feet within the Commonwealth than 

by merging with the United States. 


CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


ADAMKIEWIcz, GEoRGE. If Alaska were still Russian (Dalhousie review, X XVII (4), 
Jan., 1948, 468-76). Points out the importance to Canada and to the western 
hemisphere of Russia’s cession in 1867 of all her North American possessions to 
the United States. 


BEvAN, GEorGE A. Canada, a power vacuum of world politics (Dalhousie review, XXVII 
(2), July, 1947, 196-205). A study of Canadian defence. 


Canada, Department of External Affairs. Canadian representatives abroad and British 
Commonwealth and foreign ana in Canada, March 15, 1948. Ottawa: 
King’s Printer. 1948. Pp. 33 


Cooper, Sir ALFRED DuFF. Sainte collaboration in Empire development (United 
Empire, XX XIX (8), May-June, 1948, 115-19). Discusses possible development 
of international co-operation between the imperial powers of Western Europe. 






Il. 
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LitTELL, NoRMAN M. Canada, The United States and the Marshall plan. Ottawa: 
Department of External Affairs. 1948. Po. 17. 


Lower, A. R. M. Canada in the new, non-British world (International journal, III (3), 
summer, 1948, 208-221). The author believes that the major problem facing 
Canadians is ‘‘to learn to cut our coat according to our cloth. . - [Canada], while 
capable of much, is not capable of conduct appropriate to a great ‘powe a 

If we joined the U.S.A. (Maclean’s magazine, LXI (12), June 15, 1948, 7-8, 
71-4). If customs union led to the annexation of Canada to the United States, 
Canada might gain a richer life at little cost, except to her ‘‘soul.”’ 


McNaucaton, A. G. L. Defence of North America. Ottawa: Department of External 
Affairs. 1948. Pp. 14. 


St. LAURENT, L. S. Statement by the secretary of state for external affairs on the occasion 
of the debate on external affairs in the House of Commons, Ottawa, April 29, 1948. 
Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1948. Pp. 15. Gives a review of world affairs and 
eugene a comprehensive and authoritative summary of the government’s foreign 
policy. 


Ill. CANADA, THE WAR, AND RECONSTRUCTION 


GororTH, WALLACE. We do not stand on guard (Maclean’s magazine, LXI (12), June 15, 
1948, 17, 51-2, 54). ‘Invaders could grab off the Prairie provinces this week, 
without rocket or atom bombs. We're still side-stepping on defense.” 


SKEY, LAWRENCE. Put up or shut up! (National home monthly, XLIX (8), Aug., 1948, 
16-17, 32). On Canada’s lack of effective air defence. 


Watt, SHOLTO. The Canadian army at war (Queen's quarterly, LV (2), summer, 1948, 
142-50). 


IV. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 

CHATARD, FERDINAND E. An early description of birchbark canoes (American neptune, 
VIII (2), Apr., 1948, 90-8). Translates part of an early description of North 


American Indian canoes submitted by Anders Chydenius in 1753 for a master’s 
degree from Abo Academy in Finland. 


Cuiniguy, CHARLES. Mes combats: anne de Charles Chiniquy, apétre de la 


tempérance du Canada. Montreal: Aurore Publishing Co. 1947. Pp.ii,691. ($2.50) 

CoLGaTE, Witt1aM. The first book printed in Canada (Printing review of Canada, 
XXIII (7), Dec., 1947, 14-18). The first book printed in Canada is generally 
known as Presentments of the Grand Jury and was printed by Brown and Gilmore 
at Quebec in 1765. 


GovuzENKO, IGor. This was my choice: Gouzenko’s story. Toronto: J. M. Dent and Sons. 
1948. Pp. x, 324. ($3.00) 


HamILton, L. Canada as seen from “‘the other side’’ (Dalhousie review, XXV (4), Jan., 
1946, 407-19). Deals with Europe’s knowledge of Canada. 


How, Douctias. Who called it that? (Maclean’s magazine, LXI (13), July 1, 1948, 19, 
31-2). On the origin of Canadian place names. 


How, W. GLEN. The case for a Canadian bill of rights (Canadian bar review, XXVI (5), 
May, 1948, 759-96). 


Quebec, Secrétariat de la Province. Rapport de l’archiviste de la province de Québec pour 
1945-1946. Quebec: King’s Printer. 1946. Pp. xv, 447. 
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Reap, J. E. The early provincial constitutions (Canadian bar review, XXVI (4), Apr., 
1948, 621-37). Describes the early constitutions of the provinces of Canada. 


Rivet, L.-A. Sir Mathias Tellier (Revue du barreau, VIII (4), avril, 1948, 174-84). 
Sir Mathias Tellier was chief justice of the province of Quebec, 1932-42. 


Roy, James A. John A. Macdonald: Barrister and solicitor (Canadian bar review, 
XXVI (2), Feb., 1948, 415-32). Describes Macdonald’s legal activities. 







STEEL, Byron. Let's visit Canada. New York: Robert M. McBride and Company. 
1948. Pp. 496. ($3.75). A practical guide for tourist, sportsman, and vacationist. 







(2) Discovery and Exploration 


BEDARD, DOREEN. Les découvertes de 1672-1743 et l’'empire frangais d' Amérique (Action 
nationale, XX XI (5), mai, 1948, 381-8). 













GUERNIER, EUGENE. Jacques Cartier et la pensée colonisatrice. (Collection les grands 
coloniaux.) Paris: Editions de l’Encyclopédie de l’Empire francais. 1946. Pp. 166. 
(90c.) 


PARKER, ELIZABETH. Early explorers of the West (Canadian alpine journal, XXX, June, 
1947, 133-48). Includes accounts of Gabriel Franchére, Ross Cox, Alexander Ross, 
and Sir George Simpson. 

Early explorers of the West (Canadian alpine journal, XXXI, 1948, 121-39). 

Deals with Father de Smet, Paul Kane, Captain John Palliser, and Sir James Hector. 





Rawiinson, H. G. The North-West and North-East Passages (Contemporary review, 
no. 990, June, 1948, 356-60). Sketches the attempts in the seventeenth century 
to find a northern route to the East. 






WRENCH, Sir EvELYN. Founders of Virginia (National geographic magazine, XCIII (4), 
Apr., 1948, 433-62). Of Virginia and the founders thereof who include such names 
as Queen Elizabeth, Sir Walter Raleigh, Hakluyt, Christopher Newport, and 
Edwin Sandys. 











(3) New France 

Le Clergé de la Nouvelle- France (B.R.H., LIV (3), mars, 1948, 82-91; LIV (8), aoft, 1948, 
230-7). 

DELANGLEZ, JEAN. Cadillac at Detroit (Mid-America, XXX (3), July, 1948, 152-76). 


PacrEav, CAMILLE. Tadoussac. Montmagny, P.Q.: Editions Marquis. 1947. Pp. 
142. ($1.50). 


Provost, Honorius. Vieilles maisons de Québec. Premitre série. 1. La maison de 
Louis Jolliet. 2. La maison Cadet. 3. L’Hétel Louis XIV. (Cahiers d’histoire, no. 1.) 
Québec: Société d'Histoire régionale de Québec. 1947. Pp. 48. (50c.) 


Roy, Lton. Le premier colon de I'Ile aux Oyés en 1646 (B.R.H., LIV (6), juin, 1948, 
187-90). 


R{oy], P.-G. Les commandants du Fort Niagara (B.R.H., LIV (5), mai, 1948, 131-40; 
LIV (6), juin, 1948, 163-77; LIV (7), juillet, 1948, 195-201). 


(4) British North America before 1867 


BERTRAND, CHARLES-AuGuSTE. Bataille autour de “‘l’Acte de Québec’: L'attitude de 
Maséres (Revue du barreau, VIII (4), avril, 1948, 208-26; VIII (5), mai, 1948, 
277-89). Presents the attitude of Francois Mastres, attorney-general of Canada 

from 1766 to 1769, to the Quebec Act. 



















Buxton, GEorGE. The British parliament and Canadian responsible government (Revue 
de l'Université d’Ottawa, XVIII (2), avril-juin, 1948, 156-79.) It is the purpose of 
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this article to transport the reader in imagination to the British Houses of Parliament 
and to let him observe the degree of obscurity which existed there with regard to 
Canadian affairs in general and responsible government in particular. 


Caywoop, Louis R. The archeological excavation of Fort Vancouver (Oregon historical 
quarterly, XLIX (2), June, 1948, 99-116). Fort Vancouver, the hub of all fur-trade 
activity in the Pacific Northwest from 1828 to 1849, was demolished in 1860 and 
its site lost. Excavations are now being carried out to ascertain its location and 
extent. 


CoLGaATE, WILLIAM. Louis Roy, 1771-1799: First King’s printer in Upper Canada 
(Printing review, XXIII (2), 1948, 9-24). 


FRASER, BLair. The furious rebel of Muddy York (Maclean’s magazine, LXI (13), 
July 1, 1948, 16-17, 24-6, 30-1). A general article on William Lyon Mackenzie’s 
life and activities in connexion with the Rebellion of 1837. 


FREIBERG, MALCOLM. William Bollan, agent of Massachusetts (More books, XXIII (2), 
Feb., 1948, 43-54; XXIII (3), Mar., 1948, 90-100; XXIII (4), Apr., 1948, 135-46; 
XXIII (5), May, 1948, 168-82; XXIII (6) June, 1948, 212-20). For many years 
before the American Revolution, William Bollan, the agent of Massachusetts in 
Great Britain, played an important role in the history of colonial Massachusetts. 


Harvey, D. C. Education for responsible government (Dalhousie review, X XVII (3), 
Oct., 1947, 335-50). Prints a “‘political catechism,’’ issued by the Reformers of Nova 
Scotia on the eve of the great election of 1847, which gives in summary form a 
description of the institutions and principles for which Reformers had been contend- 
ing for almost two decades. 

Nova Scotia's great centenary (Dalhousie review, XXVII (4), Jan., 1948, 459-67). 
Deals with the significance of the achievement of responsible government. 


LABAREE, LEONARD Woops. Conservatism in early American history. New York: 
New York University Press. 1948. Pp. xiii, 182. ($3.75) 


Vickers, Curis. Denig of Fort Union (North Dakota history, XV (2), Apr., 1948, 
134-43). Prints the recently discovered will of Edwin Thompson Denig, author 
of the famous Report on the Indian Tribes of the Upper Missouri and resident of 
Manitoba for about four years before his death in 1858. 


WaLace, W.S. The salvage of the Montmorency (Queen's quarterly, LV (2), summer, 
1948, 191-6). A sailing-ship called the Montmorency was driven ashore in a storm 
about 12 miles below Little Metis on the south shore of the St. Lawrence in 
November, 1828. The documents which survive regarding its salvage throw a 
lurid light on living conditions on the lower St. Lawrence over a hundred years ago. 


Witson, CiirForpD. Pritchard and Lajimoniére (The beaver, outfit 279, June, 1948, 
18-21). Describes Pritchard’s voyage from Montreal to Red River and Lajimoniére’s 
from Red River to Montreal anal in the early nineteenth century amidst 
much suffering and many hardships and difficulties. 


(5) The Dominion of Canada 


ForsEy, EUGENE. Are provinces to have Dominion status (Saturday night, LXIII (21), 
Feb. 28, 1948, 9, 12). Discusses Quebec’s claim to a right to be consulted on the 
admission of Newfoundland. 

B.N.A. Act is no case for nine nations (Saturday night, LXIII (38), June 26, 
1948, 18-19). The last of Mr. Forsey’s articles on the constitutional relations 
between the Dominion and the provinces. It deals with the views on this subject 
of such authorities as Dean W. P. M. Kennedy and Professor H. McD. Clokie. 

Dominion status spurs Saskatchewan C.C.F. (Saturday night, LXIII (29), Apr. 
24, 1948, 10). Deals with the claim that the power of disallowance by the Dominion 
government is extinct, or is contrary to the proper concept of the responsibility 
of provincial governments to their electors. 
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- or are not ambassadors (Saturday night, LXIII (24), Mar. 20, 
1948, 12-13). 

Oaths of Ministers without portfolios (C.J.E.P.S., XIV (2), May, 1948, 246-7). 
Discusses the question of whether ministers without portfolio who are also acting 
ministers of departments are obliged, either by law or custom, to take any oaths 
other than their privy councillor’s oaths. 

Should a legislature have plenary powers (Saturday night, LXIII (32), May 15, 
1948, 12-13). Discusses the extreme claims of some advocates of provincial rights, 
particularly those who attack the powers of reservation and disallowance. 








GuitLet, Epwin C. The ‘Pacific Scandal” seen in retrospect (Saturday night, LXIII 
(28), Apr. 17, 1948, 24-5). An article marking the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
this notorious scandal in Canadian political history. 


LAURENT, EDOUARD. Fondements juridiques de l'autonomie provinciale (Revue du barreau, 
VIII (4), avril, 1948, 185, 185-206). 


LEDERLE, JOHN W. The Liberal Convention of 1919 and the selection of Mackenzie King 
(Dalhousie review, X XVII (1), Apr., 1947, 85-92). Mr. King was the first leader of 
a major party in Canada ever to be accepted by a national party convention. 


Lipset, S. M. Political participation and the organization of the Cooperative Common- 
wealth Federation in Saskatchewan (C.J.E.P.S., XIV (2), May, 1948, 191-208). 
The recent success of the C.C.F. in Saskatchewan is the latest instance of a mass 

North American “‘people’s party.” 


















MILLIGAN, FRANK. Reservation of Manitoba bills and refusal of assent by Lieutenant- 
governor Cauchon, 1877-82 (C.J.E.P.S., XIV (2), May, 1948, 247-8). 


STEvENSON, J. A. The political situation in Canada (Political quarterly, XIX (3), 
July-Oct., 1948, 234-43). Analyses the present forces in Canadian politics. 





VIGEANT, PIERRE. L’ascension de M. Saint-Laurent (Action nationale, XXXI (2), 
fév., 1948, 143-8). Discusses M. Saint-Laurent’s probable ascension to the premier- 
ship of Canada and notes that the “‘régne de Laurier a été pour eux [the French 
Canadians] plus flatteur que fructueux.” 

La prochaine convention libérale (Action nationale, XX XI (6), juin, 1948, 458-65). 





Who will succeed Mr. King? (Monetary times, CXVI (8), Aug., 1948, 23-8). 


Vv. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) The Maritime Provinces 






ARSENAULT, J.-E. Les Acadiens del’ Ile-du-Prince-Edouard (Action nationale, XX XI (5), 
mai, 1948, 362-72). Some families of Acadians who escaped deportation in 1758 
settled in Prince Edward Island, and the 15,000 Acadians who constitute the 

present French population of the Island are their descendants. 















Birp, Witt R. When Yorkshire came to Nova Scotia (Dalhousie review, X XVII (4), 
Jan., 1948, 415-23). Describes the influence on the development of Nova Scotia 


of the eleven shiploads of Yorkshire farmers that began coming to Cumberland 
County in 1772. 


BLAKELEY, Puytuis R. Halifax at the time of Confederation (Dalhousie review, XXVII 
(4), Jan., 1948, 391-409). Describes the city of Halifax in 1867. 





Fercusson, C. B. Montezuma’s successor: Andrew Downs of Halifax (Dalhousie review, 
XXVII (3), Oct., 1947, 261-80). In 1847 Andrew Downs established in Halifax 
the first zoological gardens in America north of Mexico. 


Henry, E.C. When I was young: The story of Annapolis Royal, Nova Scotia (Dalhousie 
review, XXVII (1), Apr., 1947, 69-73). 
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RappDALL, THomas H. Nova Scotia's first telegraph system (Dalhousie review, X XVII 
(2), July, 1947, 131-42). In the last decade of the eighteenth century, an efficient 
and rapid system of visual telegraphy was installed and operated until 1803 in 
Nova Scotia by Prince Edward, Duke of Kent, commander-in-chief of British 
North America. 


Wuortio, Eva-Lis. Seagirt citadel (Maclean’s magazine, LXI (12), June 15, 1948, 12, 
78-9, 83). Feature article on the city of Halifax. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


BRAULT, LuciEN. Histoire de la Pointe-Gatineau: 1807-1947. Montréal: Ecole in- 
dustrielle des Sourds-Muets. 1948. Pp. 182. 


CooreR, JOHN IRWIN. The law comes to McGill: Early history of faculty reviewed in the 
light of impending centenary (McGill news, XXX (4), summer, 1948, 6-8, 38, 46). 


FourRNIER, RODOLPHE. Honoré Mercier (Action nationale, XX XI (5), mai, 1948, 344-8). 
Sketch of life and work of Honoré Mercier (1875-1937), Quebec lawyer and politician. 


KEATE, STUART. Maurice the magnificent (Maclean’s magazine, LXI (17), Sept. 1, 1948, 
7, 71-3, 75). Feature article on Maurice Duplessis. 
The unhorsed Galahad of Montreal (Maclean's magazine, LXI (14), July 15, 1948, 
5-6, 44, 46). Feature article on Pacifique Roy Plante, former deputy director of 
police in Montreal. 


Lauzon, MARIE-ANTOINE DE. St. Charles de Limoilow: Cinquante ans de vie paroissiale, 
1896-1946:Les grands étapes, les oeuvres, les hommes. Québec: Imprimerie Pro- 
vinciale. 1946. Pp. 150. ($1.00). 


McKEnzIE, JAMES and BurGEssE, J. A. The King’s domain: Today and yesterday (The 
beaver, outfit 279, June, 1948, 32-8). The story of a voyage down the lower St. 
Lawrence and up the Saguenay, made 140 years ago, together with a description of 
the same country today. 


Marguis, GEORGES-EMILE. Québec, hier et aujourd'hui. Quebec: L’auteur. 1947. 
Pp. 88. (50c.). 


PERRAULT, JACQUES. L’avenir des lois frangaises au Canada (Action nationale, XX XI (2), 
fév., 1948, 124-42). Discusses such questions as the extent to which the laws of 
Quebec have remained French, the importance of such laws to the life of the 
province, and their probable future. 


Société historique du Nouvel-Ontario. Documents historiques. 10. St. Ignace II et 
Welland. 11. Les vieux remédes au tribunal de l'histoire by RODOLPHE JANGUAY. 
12. Histoire de Sturgeon-Falls. 13. Jean Nicolet, Nicolas Point, Toronto. Sudbury, 


ants a Société, Collége du Sacré-Coeur. 1946; 1946; 1946; 1947. Pp. 52; 44; 
; 49. 


Wuorto, Eva-Lis. The village on the river (Maclean’s magazine, LXI (17), Sept. 1, 


1948, 19, 50-3). Notes on the village of Lotbinitre on the St. Lawrence River 45 
miles above Quebec. 


(3) The Province of Ontario 


AINSLIE, Mary. The Lake of the Woods. (Waterways to Explore, book 3.) Toronto: 
Dept. of Travel and Publicity. [1948.] Pp. 31. Though this booklet is primarily 
addressed to tourists, it includes information on the historical background of the 
region. 

The Rideau (Waterways to Explore, book 2.) Toronto: Dept. of Travel and 
Publicity. 1947. 


The Trent (Waterways to Explore, book 1.) Toronto: Dept. of Travel and 
Publicity. 1945. 
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ARMSTRONG, J.S.P. Ontario, province o pa: Its enter 1008 35.) and resources (Common- 
wealth and Empire review, LX XXII (523), Jan., 19 


BARNETT, JOHN. The Button history (York Pioneer and Historical Society, report for 
the year 1947, 10-17). A genealogical article on Major John Button, founder of 
Buttonville, Markham Township, and the Button family. 


CAMPBELL, FRANK W. Northern Ontario post offices to 1895 (B.N.A. topics, Jan.-Feb., 

948, 1-8). Gives a list of Northern Ontario post offices up to 1895 including, in 

most cases, information on their date of founding, the first postmasters, and the 
population of the villages in which they were located. 


The city of Oshawa (Monetary times, CXVI (7), July, 1948, 22-6, 105). Another article 
in the Monetary Times's “Cities of Canada” series. 


GREEN, GAvIN HaMILTon. The old log house and bygone days in our villages. With 
illustrations. Goderich: Signal-Star Press. 1948. Pp. 201. ($2.50). To be 
reviewed later. 


KLaGER, CHARLES. The foundation of the textile industry in York County. (Toronto: 
York Pioneer and Historical Society. 1948.) Pp. 16. 


Morrison, New F. Lauchlen Maclean Morrison, captain on the Great Lakes (Inland 
seas, IV (1), spring, 1948, 22-8). Lauchlen Morrison was associated with sailing on 
the Great Lakes from 1857 to 1926. 


MusuHam, H. A. Early Great Lakes steamboats: Warships and iron hulls, 1841-1846 
(American neptune, VIII (2), Apr., 1948, 132-49). 


NuTE, GracE LEE. Peninsula, the Pic River region, and modern Marathon (Inland seas, 
IV (1), spring, 1948, 3-14). Of the historical incidents connected with and the 
present characteristics of the Pic River region, around Lake Superior. 


RosInson, Percy J. The Toronto Carrying-Place and the Toronto purchase (York Pioneer 
and Historical Society, report for the year 1947, 5-9). Gives a history of the old 
route used in early days from Lake Ontario to Georgian Bay. 


Wituiamson, O. T. G. Moosonee is threshold to true North magic (Saturday night, 
LXIII (36), June 12, 1948, 12-13). Discusses the historical interest of Moosonee, 
that portion of Ontario and Manitoba between the Moose and Nelson Rivers. 


Wuorto, Eva-Lis. Anything made here (Maclean’s magazine, LXI (14), July 15, 1948, 
11, 52-3). On the city of Hamilton and its industries. 

The capital on a cliff (Maclean's magazine, LXI (10), May 15, 1948, 12, 49-51). 

Feature article on Ottawa. 


(4) The Prairie Provinces 


Fraser, Biatr. Pink home in the West (Maclean’s magazine, LXI (15), Aug. 1, 1948, 
5-6, 53, 55). Discusses the strength of the C.C.F. in Saskatchewan. 





SHarp, Paut F. The agrarian revolt in western Canada: A survey showing American 
ye se Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1948. Pp. ix, 204. ($3.00) 
eviewed on p. 317. 


(5) British Columbia and the Northwest Coast 


ABRAHAM, DorotHy. Romantic Vancouver Island: Victoria, yesterday and today. 
Victoria: Acme Press. 1947. Pp. 118. ($1.00). 


Barnes, Harry D. vas early history of Hedley Camp (British Columbia historical 
quarterly, XII (2), Apr., 1948, 103-25). Sketches the early history of the little 
gold-mining town of Hedley in the Similkameen Valley of British Columbia. 
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BERTON, PIERRE. Vancouver's rising sun (Maclean’s magazine, LXI (13), July 1, 1948, 
7, 39-41). Feature article on the Vancouver Sun and its youthful publishers. 


Jounson, Patricia M. McCreight and the law (British Columbia historical quarterly, 
2), Apr., 1948, 127-49). The second in a series of four articles dealing with the 


a career of John Foster McCreight, a nineteenth-century British Columbia 
wyer. 


LoncstaFF, F. V. Historical notes on Glacier House (Canadian alpine journal, XXXI, 

1948, 195-200). Notes on Glacier House Hotel, opened in 1887 and closed in 1925, 

- wae hotel to be opened in the Selkirks and the first mountaineering centre in 
anada. 


Mackay, Corpay. Victoria’s oldest house (The beaver, outfit 279, June, 1948, 39-41). 
The oldest house in Victoria is the former home of John Tod, colourful and well- 
known chief trader of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 


SAGE, WALTER N. Federal parties and provincial political groups in British Columbia, 
1871-1908 (British Columbia historical quarterly, XII (2), Apr., 1948, 151-69). 
Federal parties affected local politics in British Columbia very little between 1871 
and 1903, probably because of the province’s isolation from the rest of Canada. 


STEAD, ROBERT J. C. The Great Divide (Canadian geographical journal, XXXVI (6), 
June, 1948, 254-73). The Great Divide between Lake Louise, Alberta and Field, 
British Columbia is an area of awe-inspiring beauty and the locale of historic 
adventures having to do with the development of the Dominion. 

— The ‘ween Pass (Canadian geographical journal, XXXVII (2), Aug., 1948, 
51-65). 


(6) Northwest Territories, Yukon, and the Arctic Regions 


LEECHMAN, Douc.ias. Old Crow's village (Canadian geographical journal, XX XVII (1), 
July, 1948, 2-16). Describes Old Crow in the Yukon, the most remote village on 
the mainland of Canada. 


NuTE, Grace LEE. Down North in 1892 (The beaver, outfit 279, June, 1948, 42-6). 


STEELE, Harwoop. An old Arctic mystery still puzzles world (Saturday night, LXIII 
(29), Apr., 24 1948, 20-1). Relates the results of the most important of the searches 
for Sir John Franklin. 


(7) Newfoundland 


HARRINGTON, Lyn. The Cabot trail (Canadian geographical journal, XXXVI (5), May, 
1948, 204-21). The Cabot Trail, which is a highway circling the northern prong 
of Cape Breton Island, encompasses some of Canada’s loveliest scenery. 


VI. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, SCIENCE, AND STATISTICS 
(1) General 


TANNER, V. Outline of the geography, life, and customs of Newfoundland-Labrador (the 
eastern part of the Labrador peninsula): Based upon observations made during the 
Finland-Labrador expedition in 1937, and the Tanner Labrador expedition in 1987, 
and upon information available in the literature and avereey- Vol. I. With 342 
ay diagrams and photographs. Cambridge: At the University Press. 1947. 

p. 436. 


Wricut, ALFRED J. United States and Canada: An economic geography. New York and 
London: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1948. Pp. xiv, 490. 


(2) Agriculture 


Fowke, V. C. Royal commissions and Canadian agricultural policy (C.J.E.P.S., XIV 
(2), May, 1948, 163-75). Examines the use of royal commissions of inquiry in the 
formulation of Canadian agricultural policy after 1900. 
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(3) Immigration, Emigration, Colonization, Population, and Population 
Groups 





BEAUDIN, DOMINIQUE. Immigration, statistiques et histoire récente (Action nationale, 
XXXI (5), mai, 1948, 323-33). French Canadians have always been opposed to 
large-scale immigration because of the threat which it might offer to their survival 

as a distinct group. 













HuGuHes, Everett C. The study of ethnic relations (Dalhousie review, XXVII (4), 
Jan., 1948, 477-82). Notes some of the biases that vitiate well-intentioned study of 
ethnic relations with special reference to the French and English in Canada. 






KEENLEYSIDE, H. L. Canadian immigration policy (International journal, III (8), 
summer, 1948, 222-38). Deals with the historical background of Canadian immi- 
gration and examines the present policy of the Canadian government in regard to it. 











La VIOLETTE, Forrest E. The Canadian Japanese and World War II: A sociological 

and psychological account. Issued under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs and the Institute of Pacific Relations. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press. 1948. Pp. x, 332. ($3.75). To be reviewed later. 
















(4) Transportation and Communication 


BARRIGER, JOHN WALKER. Sir Henry Thornton, K. B. E. (1871-1933): Pioneer. New 
York: Newcomen Society of England, American Branch. 1948. Pp. 40. This 
address, reviewing the career of Sir Henry Thornton of railroad fame, was delivered 

at Portland, Maine before the Newcomen Society of England. 





VII. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 
Bennet, C. L. What the veteran student is teaching the universities (Dalhousie review, 
XXV II (3), Oct., 1947, 311-22). ‘‘Ex-service students are bringing back to higher 
education something more nearly approaching the Idea of a University.’ 


VIII. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


ALBERT, R. P. Son Excellence Monseigneur Louis- ae Arthur Melanson, premier 
archevéque de Moncton, 1879-1941. Campbellton, N.B.: Les Filles de Marie de 
l’Assomption. 1947. Pp. 72. (25c.) 












ARMSTRONG, Maurice M. The first Protestant ordination in Canada (Dalhousie review, 
XXVIII (1), Apr., 1947, 53-9). The first Protestant ordination in Canada was that 
of John Frost at Yarmouth, Nova Scotia on September 21, 1769. 

















Biron, HERvE. Grandeurs et miseres del’ Eglise trifluvienne (1615-1947). Trois-Riviéres: 

Editions Trifluviennes. 1947. Pp. 246. 
CHAMPAGNE, JosEPH-ETIENNE. La merveilleuse expansion des missions dans l'Ouest 
canadien: L’ Evangile au dela du cercle polaire, 1853-1865 (Revue de |’Université 
d’Ottawa, XVIII (1), janv.-mars, 1948, 43-82). 





wee 5513 JEAN. The First Establishment of the Faith in New France—Chapters 
XXI toXXV (Mid- America, XXX (3), july, 1948, 187-214). The author does not 
question the veracity or personal integrity of Le Clercq, but points out that the 
Premier Etablissement which bears his name has been tampered with and that Le 
Clercq’s authorship of it as published is doubtful. 


GRANDPRE, JEAN-PAUL DE. Frére Elzéar Laperle, clerc de Saint-Viateur, 1864-1945. 
Joliette, P.Q.: Clercs de Saint Viateur. 1946. Pp. 74. 


JEFFERY, R. A. St. Boniface, cradle of the faith (Oblate missions, no. 12, June, 1948, 
13-15). Deals with the beginnings of Catholic missionary activity in the West. 
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LaFLeuR-HEtu, RutH. Le conte de Jeanne Mance. Montréal: Imprimerie Populaire. 
1947. Pp. 104. ($1.25). 


Roy, PreRRE-GEoRGE. Trois curés de Lévis: Mgr Déziel, Mgr Gauvreau, Mgr Gosselin. 
Léors, P.Q.:; L’auteur. 1947. Pp. 302. ($1.25). 


SwEET, WILLIAM WARREN. The American churches: An interpretation. New York, 
Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 1948. Pp. 153. ($1.50). 


VILLENEUVE, UBALD. Vie illustreé du prince de I’ Eglise, Son Eminence le cardinal Jean- 
Marie-Rodrigue Villeneuve, oblat de Marie Immaculeé, archevéque de Québec. Quebec: 
L’auteur, Maison ‘‘Jesus-Ouvrier.”” 1947. (75c.). 


IX. GENEALOGY 


DEROME, GASTON. Trois siécles d'histoire: Denis Derome-Descarreaux (1624-1697) et sa 
descendance (Revue de l'Université d’Ottawa, XVIII (2), avril-juin, 1948, 205-25). 


LEFEBVRE, JEAN-JACQUES. En marge de trois siécles d'histoire domestique: La descendance 
de Pierre Lefévre, 1646-1694, de Rouen, marié a Laprairie en 1673, a Marguerite 
Gagné, 1653-1720. Montréal: The Author. 1947. Pp. iii, 34. 

X. BIBLIOGRAPHY 

E.uiott, Roppins L. The Canadian labour press from 1867: A chronological annotated 
directory (C.J.E.P.S., XIV (2), May, 1948, 220-45). 


XI. ART AND LITERATURE 


Cotman, M. E. Emily Car[r] and her sisters (Dalhousie review, X XVII (1), Apr., 1947, 
29-32). Personal notes on Emily Carr’s life and character. 


MacGILuivray, J. R. (ed.). Letters in Canada, 1947 (University of Toronto quarterly, 
XVII (3), Apr., 1948, 257-322; XVII (4), July, 1948, 398-429). 


ROCHELEAU-ROULEAU, CoRINNE. Marcel Dugas, l'homme et son oeuvre (B.R.H., LIV 
(6), juin, 1946, 178-86; LIV (7), juillet, 1948, 202-15). Of the life and work of the 
French-Canadian author, Marcel Dugas (1884-1947). 


Ross, M. M. Carman by the sea (Dalhousie review, X XVII (8), Oct., 1947, 294-8). An 
appraisal of the poetry of Bliss Carman. 


SYLVESTRE, Guy. L’année littéraire 1947 (Revue de l'Université d’Ottawa, XVIII (2), 
avril-juin, 1948, 234-43). Short analysis of French-Canadian literature during 1947. 




























NOTES AND COMMENTS 


M. Jean-Jacques Lefebvre, who gained widespread recognition for his able 
administration of the Bibliothéque Saint Sulpice, has been chosen as chief archivist 
of the Palais de Justice in Montreal. In his new post, M. Lefebvre becomes the 
successor of the distinguished Edouard-Zotique Massicotte, whose obituary article 
he contributed to La Revue du Barreau (Tome VII, no. 10, pp. 505-10). In addition 
to his duties at the Archives, M. Lefebvre is at present at work upon a genealogical 
study of La Famille Lefebvre, de Laprairie, 1646-1946. The preface of this work 
was published, under the title of En marge de trois siécles d'histoire domestique, in 
the Revue de l’ Université d’ Ottawa (juillet-septembre, 1947), and later appeared as a 
brochure (Montreal, 1947, pp. 33). M. Lefebvre is secretary of the Société 
historique of Montreal, and president of the Association du bibliothécaires of 


Quebec, and is one of the best known of the younger generation of French-Canadian 
historians. 


FELLOWSHIPS OFFERED BY THE CANADIAN SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 
COUNCIL AND THE HUMANITIES RESEARCH COUNCIL OF CANADA 


The Canadian Social Science Research Council has received a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation which enables it to offer a limited number of pre-doctoral 
fellowships. The minimum sum for these fellowships is $750, plus allowances for 
fees, travelling expenses, etc., the whole sum not to exceed $1,500. 

The Humanities Research Council of Canada has received a similar grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation which enables it to offer a limited number of pre-doctoral 
fellowships. The minimum sum for these fellowships is $650, plus allowances for 
fees, and travelling expenses, the whole sum not to exceed $1,500. Further in- 
formation concerning these fellowships may be obtained by writing to Dr. John E. 


Robbins, Secretary, Humanities Research Council of Canada, 166 Marlborough 
Avenue, Ottawa, Canada. 


Mr. D. H. Miller-Barstow is making a study of the life of the late Sir Edward | 
Beatty, one-time president of the Canadian Pacific Railway. He would greatly 
appreciate it, if anyone having information concerning Sir Edward that might be 


of interest, would communicate with him at 21 Uphill Rd., Weston-Super-Mare, 
Somerset, England. 


ARCHIVES, LIBRARIES, AND MusEuMS 


Hudson's Bay Company Museum. The museum of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
in its Winnipeg retail store was rearranged in June, when considerable new material 
was put on display. About ten new cases were installed, including one commemo- 
rating the disappearance of the Franklin expedition a hundred years ago, and another 
marking the fiftieth anniversary of the Klondike gold-rush. From the old libraries 
at York Factory and Fort Simpson, a selection of books has been made, each bearing 
the autograph of a well-known fur trader—James Hargrave, John Tod, John Stuart, 
John McLoughlin, Bernard Rogan Ross, Roderick Macfarlane, and others—and 
beside each volume is a portrait of its former owner. Another case displays white 
man’s whaling weapons from the Arctic. 

As an experiment—which seems to be a success—the grim aspect of a case of 
Indian war equipment (including a decorated Sioux scalp collected by John Halkett 
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in 1822) has been lightened by amusing little cartoons showing the objects displayed 
in action. The uses of a pipe-tomahawk, for instance, are graphically shown in a 
sketch where a portly chief, squatting contentedly on his blanket while he puffs at 
the pipe end of the weapon, is about to have his feathers clipped by an active 
little brave wielding a similar specimen with more deadly effect. 

Of greatest interest to ethnologists are three quill-worked pieces collected by 
William Kempt, interim governor of Red River in 1823. Dr. Leechman and Dr. 
Mcllwraith have examined these specimens, and both say they have never seen 
finer woven quillwork than is found on one of the pieces—a curious object that might 
be a form of dog saddle. The fact that a definite date can be assigned to these 
items—for Kempt was in Rupert’s Land only from 1822 to 1824—lends them 
considerable value, quite apart from their artistic merit. 

Registered attendance at the museum last year was in excess of 56,000. This 
represents perhaps 40 per cent of the actual attendance. 


The Public Archives of Nova Scotia. The seventeenth annual report of the 
archivist for the year 1947 records the progress made during the year in the never- 
ending task of collecting, sorting, and cataloguing material and of making it avail- 
able to the public. The archives has revised, edited, and completed with ap- 
pendices, bibliography, and index The Evolution of the Halifax Fortress, 1749-1928 
by the late Harry Piers. This work should be invaluable as a source of information 
for guide-books or tourists. Appendix B of the Report consists of a ‘‘General 
Description of Nova Scotia in 1848 by Sir John Harvey,’”’ a very comprehensive 
report on the condition of Nova Scotia at this time. Appendix C contains a letter, 
dated November, 1847, to the Nova Scotian Post Office Department severely 
criticizing the condition of Nova Scotian post-roads. 


Provincial Archives of Saskatchewan. Resignation of Professor G. W. Simpson, 
Provincial Archivist of Saskatchewan since 1945, and the appointment by the 
Board of Governors of the University of Saskatchewan of Mr. Lewis H. Thomas 
as Acting Provincial Archivist was announced by the Hon. J. H. Sturdy, Chairman 
of the Archives Board, following a meeting of the Board in Regina on August 27th. 

Professor Simpson, who is Head of the Department of History in the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan, is spending the coming year in New York in research in 
Slavic history under a fellowship of the Canadian Social Science Research Council. 
A resolution of the Archives Board expressed appreciation of Professor Simpson’s 
services in placing the work of the Archives on a basis of sound scholarship and 
administrative efficiency. 

Mr. Lewis H. Thomas, Acting Provincial Archivist, holds a Master of Arts 
degree in history from the University of Saskatchewan and has done post-graduate 
work leading to the doctorate degree in history and political science at universities 
in California and Minnesota. In 1944 he was appointed Research Assistant in the 
Department of History, University of Saskatchewan, and in 1945 was appointed 
Executive Assistant to the Provincial Archivist. During 1946-48 he was visiting 
instructor in history at Regina College. Mr. Thomas will reside in Regina and 
coordinate the activities of the Archives Office at the University and the Archives 
Division of the Legislative Library. 

Miss Marion Hagerman, M.A., succeeds Mr. Thomas as Executive Assistant 
in the Archives Office at Saskatoon. 


The University of Western Ontario, Lawson Memorial Library continues to issue 
Western Ontario Historical Notes and Western Ontario History Nuggets. The 
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Library’s Bulletin, vol. I, no. 4 contains a useful ‘‘List of Theses Accepted by the 
University of Western Ontario in Partial Fulfilment of the Requirements for the 
Degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Science, Bachelor of Laws, 1909-1947.” 


Tue ANGLO-AMERICAN HISTORICAL CONFERENCE 


The Anglo-American Historical Conference for 1948 took place on July 10 
in the Institute of Historical Research in London, England, with Sir Charles 
Webster in the chair. Over two hundred persons were present and four sessions 
were held. At the first three, excellent papers were read by Professor M. M. Postan 
on ‘‘English Economy in the Thirteenth Century”; by Professor Mildred Campbell 
on “Servants to the Foreign Plantations”; by Dr. G. S. Graham on “The Deflection 
of Naval Strategy by Politics in the War of American Independence.”’ The fourth 
session was a discussion on ‘‘Historians in the Making” opened by Professor V. H. 
Galbraith and Sir Harold Bell. 

At the conference of 1947 the Anglo-American Historical Committee was 
constituted as follows: 


i, A Chairman, elected annually by the Conference, to serve until the close of 
the following Conference. 

ii. Ex officio members: The Chairman of the British National Committee of the 
International Historical Congress; the Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records; the 
Director of the Institute of Historical Research; the President of the Royal Historical 
Society; a nominee of the British Academy; the President of the Canadian Historical 
Association, or his nominee; the President and the Secretary of the American Historical 
Association (as corresponding members). 

iii. Up to fifteen other members (of whom ten shall be representative of the United 
States of America, and one a representative of the Historical Association of England), 
elected for a term of three years and eligible for re-election after a year’s interval. 


iv. The Committee to have power to co-opt a sufficient number of members to 
fill vacancies. 


Dr. G. S. Graham was nominated by the President of the Canadian Historical 
Association to serve as its representative. At the meeting on July 10 Professor 
H. Hale Bellot of the University of London was elected chairman of the Anglo- 
American Historical Committee for the year 1948-49. Plans were also discussed 
for the 1949 meeting which it is expected will have a full length programme. 
Possible attendants from Canada will be interested in later announcements not 
only for the Anglo-American Historical Conference but for the International 
Historical Congress which is now being planned. 

Those present at the meeting on July 10 were given the opportunity of 
inspecting the new building of the Institute of Historical Research which comprises 
a Basement (containing Cloak Rooms, Stores, Bindery and Kitchen), a Ground 
Floor (containing Offices, Common Room and Writing Room), First Floor (British 
History), Second Floor (European and General History), Third Floor (Imperial 
and American History). 

The writer of this note wishes to add on behalf of himself and other Canadians, 
a personal word of warm appreciation to Sir Charles Webster, the chairman of the 
meeting, to Professor V. H. Galbraith, then director of the Institute, to Professor 
Bellot, the incoming chairman, and to any others who may have been responsible 
for the hospitality and excellent local arrangements at this year’s meeting. 


GEORGE W. BROWN 





